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155 Budd Cars 
for CPR 


For years the management of the 
Canadian Pacific has made a practice of 
visiting countries in many parts of the 
world to study railroad operating prac- 


tices and the performance of equipment. 


One result of these studies has been the 
placement with us of an order for 155 


all-stainless steel railway passenger cars. 


The order includes 30 coaches, 18 kitch- 
en-diners, 71 sleepers, 18 dome-coaches 
and 18 dome-sleeper-observation cars. 
All of them will be equipped with Budd 


‘a railway passenger car disc brakes and 
Ss the Rolokron anti-wheel-slide device. 

d 

d Two considerations had much to do 


with the selection of Budd equipment. 
One, demonstrated ability to attract traf- 
fic. The other, the long and consistent 





record of Budd cars for low operating 
and maintenance costs, and outstanding 
availability. 

The Budd Company, Philadelphia !5 
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PIONEERS 1 BETTER TRANSPORTATION 
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How To SAVE 


SUBSTANTIALLY 
ON BRIDGE PROTECTION 
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Ti scicsestaten figures, based on 
the experience of leading 
railroads, show that bridges can 
be protected with Texaco Metal 
Preservative at a substantial 
saving. Not only is material cost 
much less, but the work can be 
done in about one-third the time. 
Texaco Metal Preservative provides 
long-lasting, effective protection 
against rust and corrosion. It 

goes on easily with either brush 

or spray gun — and no extensive 
wire brushing or chipping is 
necessary. When sprayed on, much 
less scaffolding is needed. Texaco 
Metal Preservative is equally 
effective on stringers, which catch 
brine from refrigerator cars. 

A Texaco representative will gladly give 
you full details. Just call the nearest 
Railway Sales Office in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, St. Paul, 

St. Louis or Atlanta. Or write 
The Texas Company, Railway Sales 
Department, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


| Preservative 
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LESS MAINTENANCE REQUIRED 


WITH HIGH-STRENGTH BOLTS 
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Field connections in bridges and other 
steel structures stay tight indefinitely when 
made with Bethlehem High-Strength 
Bolts. This means a substantial saving in 
maintenance costs. 

Bethlehem High-Strength Bolts, used 
in place of rivets, are applied by a two-man 
team. To prevent scoring of the connected 
material, two hardened washers are used 
with each bolt—one under the hexagonal 
head, the other under the nut. The hex- 
agonal nut is driven very tight with an 
impact wrench, resulting in tremendous 


clamping pressure and a connection that 


will hold, even under continued heavy 
vibration. 

Bethlehem High-Strength Bolts are 
manufactured from carbon steel, and are 
furnished in a wide range of sizes. They 
are heat-treated by quenching and tem- 
pering, and fully meet the requirements 
of ASTM Specification A-325. 

A request to the nearest Bethlehem office 
will bring you a copy of our new book- 
let, “High-Strength Bolting for Structural 
Joints,” containing useful information 
about the advantages of bolted connec- 


tions for steel structures. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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IMPROVED 
SWITCH OPERATION 


wi th *Factual data supplied upon request. 


e materially lessened. 


Roller Power consumption and operating 
Bearings D. time for power-operated switche 
3 228 


Here’s What the Records Show! © 


Force required to move switch points 


reduced. 


Less wear of connections and operat- 
ing mechanism. 


















Spring switch and mechanical facing 
point lock performance improved. 


Reduced maintenance costs ... less 
cleaning and oiling required. 


“Union” Style R Roller Bearings are 
easy to install and adjust... do not 
interfere with tie tamping. Occa- 
sional lubrication is about all 

the attention they require. 
Ask any “Union” district 
office for complete 

information. 


ADJUSTING 
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POINT 






UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO ® ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Week at a Glance 


Rail Movement of Highway Trailers offers a “chal- 


lenge” which, if met successfully, can “revitalize” the 
railroads, with benefit also to truckers and to business 
in general, B.R.T. President W. P. Kennedy told the 
B. L. F. & E. at Boston last week in a “no holds barred” 


address that included severe criticism of railroad man- 


agement. 11 


To the Layman, it was hard to see how Justice Depart- 


ment lawyers kept a straight face when they contended 
that Uncle Sam’s bargain-basement wartime freight 
rates were, somehow, extortionate. Now, I.C.C. Ex- 
aminers Boat and Hosmer have recommended that these 
complaints be thrown out. A lot of high-quality man- 
hours had to be consumed in the formal process of 
getting the right answer to an issue so simple that only 
an overstaffed and sophomoric bureaucracy ever would 
have raised it. 12 


More Flat Cars and More Device Cars are badly 


needed, said the Midwestern Shippers Advisory Board 
at its latest meeting, which was productive of many other 
interesting suggestions. 13 


Car Supply—highlighted by June installation of 775 new 


covered hopper cars—is only moderately higher, ac- 
cording to C.S$.D. Chairman Arthur H. Gass, but except 
for high-grade box cars the overall situation is at least 
temporarily satisfactory. 14 


RAILWAY AGE FORUM 


There’s a Lot of Similarity between problems faced by 
the railroads and those faced by the Post Office De- 
partment. Isn’t it at least possible that railroads could 
illustrate their own difficulties by drawing examples 
from the department—and equally possible that the de- 
partment might benefit by applying the “Golden Rule” 
to its treatment of the railroads? 49 
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Manufacturers of ADLAKE Specialties and Equipment 
for the Railway Industry 








LUGGAGE RACKS 


For the strength you need to hold present day lug- 
gage ... and the grace and design to harmonize with 
decorative car interiors . . . don’t settle for less than 


ADLAKE Luggage Racks. 


ADLAKE Car Hardware is the product of almost a 
century of experience in manufacturing for the railway 
industry. For complete information, write The Adams 
& Westlake Company, 1150 N. Michigan, Elkhart, 
Indiana. No obligation, of course. 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, five months 





EE saiesecesieeacress tianaaintsDisod $ 4,402,826,098 

RR RES Se SRE 4,306,097 ,045 
Operating exp , five th 

ME. ivcedhvintiddeemseseasssikeeaieties $ 3,333,902,343 

NUIEE,  Gidhssik b@oiecctbetneasetvn 3,354,709,662 
Taxes, five months 

GUE, sce ssbeimesinbeibdinthesscscicntens $ 528,215,942 

FE ais cas thcubaatensdcchutesvevccvesnn 506,471,365 
Net railway operating income, five months 

RO 4iiskscshivcekdcssisnersnpnalipaens $ 448,770,942 

VOUT cococavssvintcaeascicstvopenaneel 374,463,064 
Net income, estimated, five months 

i _peeeaectnetet fit Nr Se Pear ae $ 338,000,000 

POR icieasoispicctinsiecisthaenmhasens 260,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

FE Bg TO cheseivccttiesssres 64.09 

be Eg On 63.07 
Car loadings revenue freight 

Twenty-eight weeks, 1953 .... 20,320,312 

Twenty-eight weeks, 1952... 19,555,803 
Average daily freight car surplus 

pT a. See ees 32,978 

SND: TB ie TRE bhi Bieri 44,450 
Average daily freight car shortoge 

SOY TG, TODD: ivcsecseseserccorsee. 3,988 

DU SORy: EE tess Secavesieceascs 1,524 
Freight cars delivered 

pS po 6463 

PB SRE SORE ere 6All 
Freight cars on order 

UE Up SIE aansvsckbincconsevis 52,315 

BRT TUR. shee petansteseinn 99,615 
Freight cars held for repairs 

FS he ak kg Se 95,768 

BORG, THOR slossncsccestsooness 105,255 
Average number of railroad employees 

Mid-June, VPSS ...issscsecces.0:- 1,228,201 

Mid-June, 1952 ........ccccccse00ee 1,225,134 
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Week at a Glance  conrmue 


Certain Basic Principles used by a successful operator 
of air freight, e.g., dependability and “predictability,” 
might advantageously be applied also to railroad 
service. 50 


That Hot Boxes Can Be Reduced in number and fre- 
quency by a well-planned program of special attention 
to, and better servicing of, important trains is amply 


proved by the Santa Fe’s experience. 51 
One Way to Install a new drawbridge span — using 
barges and tides — has been successfully employed by 
the Great Northern. 35 


Box Car Mileage Will Be Reduced—and the clerical 
expense of handling cars will probably be lowered also 
—bhy the Car Service Division’s Special Car Order No. 
90, now in effect. 38 


A New Terminal and Garage has recently been placed 
in service at Chicago by the Burlington Truck Lines — 


CB&Q truck subsidiary. 60 


To Expand and Modernize, Turkey’s strategically im- 
portant railways are spending millions of dollars. 64 


BRIEFS 


A Special Stamp to commemorate the 50th anniversary 
of the “trucking industry” will be issued by the Post 
Office Department October 27, 1953. 


Continuing the New Deal Pattern of interference in af- 
fairs of the states, various federal government officials 
have taken sides with big truck operators in Pennsyl- 
vania in the effort of those operators to induce the 
legislature in that state to increase legal truck weight 
limits. Agriculture Secretary Benson and Defense Trans- 
portation Administrator Knudson are among federal 
officers who have sent telegrams to Harrisburg in ad- 
vocacy of the cause of heavier trucking. Meantime, the 
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Week at a Glance continue 


federal court in Philadelphia has refused to 
accede to the Eastern railroads’ motion that 
the Pennsylvania truckers’ anti-trust suit for 
$250 million against the railroads (founded 
largely on the railroads’ opposition to pro- 
big-truck legislation) be thrown out of court. 


First Application of a Transistor in railroad 


safety signaling, on the Pennsylvania, has op- 
erated without failure since it was placed in 
service April 14. Transistors—small devices 
about the size of the rubber eraser on a lead 
pencil, that can perform many of the func- 
tions of an ordinary vacuum tube—are a new 
development in the electronic field. They first 
became available commercially late in 1952. 
The transistor installed by the PRR is in 
“CQ” tower at Pittsburgh, where it receives 
indication code from a dragging-equipment 
detector at Eaton, Pa., 3.5 miles away. 


Returning Lost Military Traffic to the Rails 


is the subject of intensive efforts now under 
way by various regional passenger commit- 
tees and the A.A.R. Experienced observers— 
who won't allow themselves to be quoted— 
believe, however, that the railroads will have 
to offer even more attractive military rates if 
they wish to draw back the maximum volume 
of traffic. 


For Hire Trucking was put under jurisdiction 


of the Illinois Commerce Commission by a 
bill signed by Governor Stratton July 10. The 
state’s present division of motor carriers will 
be abolished and the commission will be given 
powers of rate and route fixing before Jan- 


uary l. 


Success of the Seminars on preparing freight 


for shipment and loading and bracing of 
freight in cars, sponsored by the A.A.R.’s 


A 


p A G E 


Freight Loss and Damage Prevention Section 
at the association’s container research lab at 
Chicago, is leading to plans for a similar series 
in 1954. Third of this year’s series of four 
demonstrations is being held the week of July 
27-31 at Chicago. 


It Is Reported the higher $2.40 per diem sched- 


uled to become effective August first may be 
postponed until the first of September. 


Creation of an L.C.L. Research Group within 


the Freight Station Section of the A.A.R. is 
a proposal due to be presented at the next 
meeting of the association’s board of directors. 


U.S. Navy Personnel, docked at the Western 


Maryland’s Port Covington marine terminal 
in Baltimore for the July 4 weekend, received 
from the railroad a special greeting card, giv- 
ing in concise form information on how to 
reach the center of the city, and calling atten- 
tion to the fact that Port Covington occupies 
the site of Fort Covington, which was involved 
in the battle that led to the writing of the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 


Rapid Transit for San Francisco’s Bay Area 


counties +will be the subject of a $750,000 
study to begin about September 1. Money for 
the project has come from nine counties of 
the area plus an appropriation of $400,000 
from the state legislature. The recently formed 
Bay Area Rapid Transit Commission and civic 
and city organizations will conduct the study. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Legislation was not on 


the latest list of “must” legislation which Con- 
gress expects to complete prior to adjourn- 
ment. The House Public Works Committee 
has taken no action on the matter since hear- 
ings were completed, and when the bill came 
up in the Senate on July 16 it was “passed 
over.” 
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Smart travelers are riding trains 
to destination... then 


using Rent-A-Car service on arrival 


os 


‘CeAND TRUNE 


Use of the Hertz-originated Rail-Auto Plan is 
soaring everywhere! Final compilations for 
1952 by Hertz Rent-A-Car System indicate that 
men and women who rented cars at their rail 
destinations last year actually traveled 136 
million miles on trains! They averaged 800 
miles rail travel per person, round trip! 


Railroads who have joined with Hertz in 
steadily, enthusiastically promoting car rentals 
at destination as a wanted, needed travel serv- 
ice, know that it pays... and big! Hertz, too, 
knows it pays, for Hertz business has grown 
more than 5 times since 1947, when the first 
great Hertz campaign was launched, and a 
main factor is the phenomenal public demon- 
stration for Rail-Auto service. Greater gains 
can be expected in 1953...everywhere in- 
creasing numbers of vacationers and business 
travelers particularly, already are piling up 
new records in destination reservations. 


... Off the highways and back on the trains! 

How much of this new surge of Rail-Auto 
traffic comprises travelers who have . . . not for 
economy as many believed, or any reason 
other than desire or need for a car at destina- 
tion ... been driving long, tiring, often hazard- 
ous miles between cities in their own cars. 
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Questioning of car renters from 700 Hertz 
Stations in more than 500 cities throughout 
the United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Cuba, Great Britain, Mexico, Haiti, the Virgin 
Islands and Switzerland show beyond a doubt 
that the number of such travelers is huge. They 
are new train travelers. They are reclaimed 
train travelers. They are delighted with the 
comfort and convenience of modern train 
travel. They are glad to be able to step from 
the train to a smart new car from Hertz, to 
drive as their own, as long as they wish, at 
surprisingly low rates. All gasoline and oil, 
Public Liability, Property Damage, Fire and 
Theft Insurance and $100.00 deductible colli- 
sion protection are included in the low rate— 
at no extra cost. There’s no finer rent-a-car 
service anywhere. 


Every railroad man is aware that city-to-city 
private auto travel totals not just hundreds of 
millions, but hundreds of billions of miles yearly, 
and deprives the railroads of more possible 
revenues than any other competitor. Many 
leading railroads are doing something about 
it...is yours? All railroads must if the job is 
to be 100% effective in tapping this great 
reservoir of potential profits. The job must be 
carried forward aggressively, consistently. 


Our 29th Year Of Finest Rent-A-Car Service 


Dept. D73, 218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois; phone:WEbster 9-5165 fa e RTZ Rent A-Car SYSTE We 
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Many railroads have 
joined Hertz in aggressive 
promotion of Rail-Auto 
service ... in their own ad- 
vertising, timetables, ticket 
office displays, and other 
media...and, most im- 
portant, encouraging ticket 
agents and other person- 
nel to talk, sell this profit- 
producing, goodwill-build- 
ing service. 
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Yard charging 
of air-conditione 


cars a proble 
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Superior road performance—Ep1son 
batteries have no prescribed discharge limits . . . 
accept generator output without finish-rate limi- 
can safely be maintained in a high 
seldom require 


tations... 
state of charge on the road... 
yard charging. 


Less weight —An Epison has the strongest 
construction known, for each cell is made of 
steel .. . inside and out. As a result, it withstands 
even the shocks incidental to freight-train serv- 
ice. Another big plus is its light weight which 
frequently saves as much as 2000 pounds per car. 


Extra long life—In length of life, too, an 
EpIson is unusual. For instance, one of the 


Most Dependable Power— 
Lowest Over-all Cost 
ee» you get both with an EDISON 


10 


first railroads to adopt air-conditioning obtainea 
15 years of service on cars with electrome- 
chanical air-conditioning. Then switched these 
same Epison batteries to head-end cars where 
they were recently reported still in operation. 


Figure it any way you want... on freedom from 
trouble . . . superior road performance . . . less 
yard charging . . . less weight to haul . . . longer 
life, you just can’t beat an Eptson, It’s the most 
dependable battery you can buy .. . in addition, 
gives the lowest over-all cost. For more complete 
information, see your Edison field engineer— 
ask for Bulletin S.B. 3802. Edison Storage Battery 
Division of Thomas A, Edison, Incorporated, 


West Orange, N.J. 
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B.R.T. Favors “Trailers-on-Flats”’ 


Movement would 


“revitalize railroads,” 


“be good for 


business in general,” Kennedy tells B.L.F. & E. 


A national campaign to promote ship- 
ment of loaded highway truck-trailers 
by railroad flat car, “as a means of re- 
vitalizing the railroad industry through 
new and expanded business,” has been 
proposed by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 

W. P. Kennedy, president of the 
B.R.T., addressing the current Boston 
convention of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen & Enginemen on July 
21, said he sees in movement of trailers 
by rail “a challenge of unprecedented 
importance” to the railroads. 

The railroads, Mr. Kennedy said, not 
only have an opportunity of helping 
themselves but of performing a great 
public service by removing thousands 
of “highway boxcars” from _ public 
highways. He suggested that a national 
committee of rail labor, “progressive- 
minded” rail and truck shippers, the 
A. F. of L., the C. I. O., and farmer or- 
ganizations be established to promote 
shipment of truck trailers by rail, and 
offered the B.R.T.’s technical and pub- 
lic relations staff assistance in setting 
up the group. “The trailer-by-flat car 
movement,” he said, “will mean new 
business railroads have never had. It 
will mean more business for truckers 
in the forwarding and distribution of 
freight. The net result can only be 
good for business in general.” 

The B.R.T. president cited the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford as a 
carrier which has had the “foresight” 
to step into the trailer-by-rail field, and 
which last year “profitably moved” 
34,000 trailers over its rails at lower 
rates than they could be driven over 
the highways. “It not only saved the 
shippers’ money but the taxpayers’ as 
well, who pay the lion’s share of the 
upkeep of roads ‘highway boxcars’ 
destroy.” 

Mr. Kennedy added, however, that 
the New Haven has merely scratched 
the surface in this operation, since its 
flat cars haul only one trailer. [Special 
flat cars have recently been developed 
to carry two 35-ft. units.] 


Haven’t Met Competition 


In his speech Mr. Kennedy charged 
rail management with “dragging its 
heels so far as progress in railroad 
transportation is concerned” and with 
“failing to exercise initiative and re- 
sourcefulness when threatened by com- 
peting forms of transportation, particu- 
larly the highway truck.” 

“Up to this point,” he said, man- 
agement has “somehow managed to 
avoid good, old-fashioned American 
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free enterprise initiative. They have 
simply failed to meet competition.” A 
great portion of the railroads’ loss of 
business, Mr. Kennedy maintained, was 
the result of poor service instead of 
lower freight rates. “Instead of using 
technological advances,” he declared, 
“to promote more business at cheaper 
rates and improved service, the rail- 
roads have actually done the opposite.” 

Using dieselization as an example, 
he said, “the new big diesels” are 
capable of hauling trains so long “you 
can’t see from one end to the other,” 
and that the carriers are doing just 
that. This, he charged, is driving ad- 
ditional business from rails to high- 
ways because railroads are delaying 
loaded freight cars to make up long 
trains of 150 cars or more. “This 
shows more profit per unit on the car- 
riers books,” he said, “but it doesn’t 


People in the News 


take into consideration the business 
that won’t be back for the next train. 
Furthermore, it does not reflect the 
costly destruction of lading that results 
from slack action in an excessively 
long train. It also does not take into 
account the rising cost in personal 
injuries . . . brought on by the treach- 
erous slack action.” 

The trainmen, their president em- 
phasized, are not opposed to dieseliza- 
tion, but feel that it, like any other 
new tool of production, must be used 
to promote business—not kill it. “It’s 
actually a paradox,” Mr. Kennedy con- 
tinued, “that the diesel, which should 
be giving railroads their greatest boom 
in histery is, instead, giving them 
indigestion. . . . The railroads are on 
a treadmill in which they must in- 
evitably lose ground if they pursue 
their present policies.” 

The union’s prodding, Mr. Kennedy 
concluded, was being done as a friend 
of management—as a member of the 
railroad family. “We like our manage- 
ments so well,” he asserted, “that we 
don’t want to see them commit suicide. 
We hope they'll appreciate our efforts.” 





|.C.C. Gets Two New Members 


Senate confirms Freas to succeed Lee less than week after 


Clarke takes office as successor to Patterson 


The appointment of Howard G. 
Freas, of California, to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was confirmed 
by the Senate on July 16, just six days 
after Owen F. Clarke, of Washington, 


Harris & Ewing 
Owen F. Clarke 


officially became a member of the com- 
mission on July 10. 

Mr. Freas, who is expected to begin 
his new duties around mid-August, will 
succeed Commissioner William E. Lee, 
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a member of the I.C.C. since 1930, 
whose final term expired last December 
31. Favorable Senate action on the 
Freas appointment was in line with, 
and followed by only one day, a favor- 
able recommendation by the Senate’s 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. That group’s approval, given 
after a three-minute hearing July 15, 
was noted on page 9 of last week’s 
Railway Age—a report which included 
also a brief biography of the new 
appointee. 


Mr. Clarke’s Career 


The other new commissioner, Owen 
F. Clarke, replaces former Commis- 
sioner William J. Patterson, whose re- 
tirement was also noted in the July 20 
Railway Age (page 13). As Mr. Pat- 
terson’s successor, Mr. Clarke, who is 
a former chairman of the Washington 
Public Service Commission, has been 
assigned to the I.C.C.’s Division 3. 

Commissioner Clarke, 39, was born 
October 22, 1913, at St. Maries, Idaho. 
He was educated in Washington, and 


Rates & Fares 


received his law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1936. 

Mr. Clarke practiced law at Yakima, 
Wash., from 1937 to 1941, and then 
served two years as deputy prosecuting 
attorney of Yakima county. After three 
years with the Navy, he returned to 
Yakima, where he was prosecuting at- 
torney in 1946-1948. 

In 1949 Mr. Clarke became chair- 
man of the Public Service Commission 
and the Washington Toll Bridge Au- 
thority. He served in this capacity until 
1951, and in September of that year 
returned to private law practice in 
Yakima as a member of the firm of 
Brown, Olson & Clarke. 

The commissioner is a Republican, 
and was active in the Eisenhower cam- 
paign in his home state. He was state 
chairman of the Eisenhower Committee 
prior to the 1952 national Republican 
convention; served as vice-chairman of 
the state delegation at the convention, 
and was state vice-chairman of “Citi- 
zens for Eisenhower” after the con- 
vention. 





Examiners Deny U. S. Reparations 


Two LC.C. examiners favor dismissal of government cases 
involving World War II shipments 


Dismissal of the 17 government rep- 
aration cases, involving World War II 
freight shipment, has been recom- 
mended by two Interstate Commerce 
Commission examiners. 

Marion L. Boat and Howard Hosmer 
advised the I-C.C. that the government 


complaints “should be _ dismissed.” 


Their recommendation was contained 
in a 205-page proposed report made 
public July 22. 

The government complaints were filed 
by the Department of Justice from 1946 
to 1948. They alleged that the govern- 
ment was overcharged by railroads on 
shipments of various commodities dur- 





ing World War Il. Reparations were 
asked, and it has been estimated that 
such reparations, if granted, would run 
as high as $2 billion. 

Examiners Boat and Hosmer said 
the government paid $6,204,238,000 in 
railroad freight charges during the 
years 1941-1946. It is clear, they added, 
that charges on wartime government 
traffic “on the whole were considerably 
lower than they would have been for 
commercial shipment.” 

Reduced rates were accorded the 
government under the Land-Grant 
Equalization Agreement, and by many 
Section 22 quotations, the examiners 
said; They noted that “equalizing rail- 
roads” did not withdraw from the 
agreement during the war lest their 
action be criticized as unpatriotic. 


“Well Grounded” Fear 


“From public statements of responsi- 
ble government officials it is clear that 
this fear was well grounded,” they 
added. 

The I.C.C examiners said represent- 
atives of the government seem to have 
felt that equalized land-grant deduc- 
tions “were a kind of gratuity to which 
the government was morally if not 
legally entitled, not to be considered 
in the formulation of (rates).” 

The Department of Justice contended 
in these cases that the two-year statute 
of limitations was not binding on the 
government, and asked for damages on 
shipments as early as 1941. The first 
complaint was not filed until 1946. 

This view was also rejected by the 
examiners. They said the I.C.C. “has 
consistently held that there is no reason 
for interpreting this (two-year) pro- 
vision as not applicable to the govern- 
ment.” 

The two examiners calculated that if 
the government were to win these cases. 
the estimated $2 billion in reparations 
would be whittled down by tax credits 








TWO TESTING MACHINES recently completed at the 
Armour Research Foundation of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology at Chicago for use in the $275,000 A.A.R. 
sponsored project for study of the freight-car hot-box 


problem. Left: 





A complete freight-car truck with air 
blown over for measuring journal-bearing temperatures 
under train-operating conditions. Right: Testing oils and 
methods of oil supply for freight-car journal bearings. 
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which would accrue to the railroads. 
They took “official notice” of a 1948 
statement in which a Justice Depart- 
ment lawyer estimated net recovery 
would amount to “about 15 per cent.” 

“The net recovery on this theory 
would be $300 million, which would be 
more than a third of the total net in- 
come of Class I railroads in 1952,” 
they said. 

In view of the statement on National 
Transportation Policy contained in the 
I.C. Act, the commission might well 
consider whether payment of $144 
million by the railroads to the govern- 
ment would be in accord with that 
policy, the examiners said. 

“The question has not been regarded 
of material importance, however, in 
the conclusions hereinafter reached in 
this report,” they added. 

More than 61 parties intervened in 
these cases on the side of the railroads, 
including the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, the Railway Business Assoc- 
iation, railroad labor organizations and 
Chambers of Commerce. These groups 
said that wartime railroad earnings 
“represented only a moderate rate of 
return on investment.” 

The 17 reparations cases included 
four on “export rates,” four on 
“transcontinental rates,” and nine on 
“ratings and rates on various com- 
modities” within this country. 

The government complaints assailed 
export rules, storage-in-transit charges. 
and rates on such items as soldiers’ 
packs, combat vehicles, steel and alum- 
inum landing mats, airplanes and air- 
plane parts, tents and paulins, pallets, 
woolen blankets, ammunition and ex- 
plosives, cartridge clips and ammuni- 
tion, and bomb cluster adapters. 

In three of the cases—soldiers’ packs, 
airplanes and airplane parts and steel 
cartridge clips and links—the Depart- 
ment of Justice not only sought repar- 
ations, but asked the I.C.C. to prescribe 
“reasonable rates for the future.” On 
this point, Examiners Boat and Hosmer 
found present rates are not unreason- 


able. 


1.C.C. Reopens Mail Pay 
Case for New Hearings 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has announced it will hold hear- 
ings on the recent railroad petition for 
increased mail pay (Railway Age, July 
6, page 12). No date was set for such 
hearings. 

The railroad petition asked for an 
increase of not less than 45 per cent, 
effective June 24, 1953. The petition is 
docketed as No. 9200, the same as the 
earlier mail-pay case decided in 1951. 

Postmaster General Summerfield filed 
a reply to the railroad petition, urging 
its denial on grounds that railroads 
already are paid enough to transport 
mail. The reply embraced a cross- 
application, asking for relief in “certain 
cases” where the railroads are now 
being overpaid (Railway Age, July 20, 
page 13). 
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Shippers Dislike Terminal 
Charges, Poll Reveals 


It isn’t that they want to deprive rail- 
roads of a just fee for their services, 
but shippers have a strong dislike for 
terminal charges imposed separately 
from road haul rates. Primary objection 
is that added charges complicate book- 
keeping and produce added confusion. 
It is better, shippers say, to have all a 
carrier’s fees included in one overall 
charge. 

These are some of the findings of 
Railway Freight Traffic in its July 
monthly traffic poll of industrial traffic 
managers and chamber of commerce 
traffic directors from coast to coast. 

A majority of those polled said im- 
position of separate terminal charges 
is not in the best interest of either 
carriers or shippers. This majority 
group included about half those ques- 
tioned on the topic. 

One of the minority groups opined 


Advisory Board 


that railroads would be the only ones 
to benefit by a separate charge, because 
it would give them an increase on l.c.]. 
without the formality of applying for 
such an increase on a straight-rate 
basis. 

This group felt application of a 
separate charge would drive many com- 
panies now using free pickup and de- 
livery service to inaugurate their own 
drayage system or to transfer much of 
their traffic to motor carriers—either 
way causing the railroads to suffer. 

A second minority group of pollees 
had a different viewpoint. They felt 
shippers would benefit from separated 
charges in that such charges place the 
cost upon traffic generating it, instead 
of upon all trafic (whether using p.u. 
& d. service or not). 

A very few respondents thought the 
individual charge would be an advan- 
tage. Their reason: Shippers and re- 
ceivers would have the choice of serv- 
ice for which they would pay according 
to their needs. 





More Device Cars, Say Midwesterners 


Advisory board urges more cars “designed to prevent 


damage”; flat car supply criticized 


“That all Class I railroads should 
enter the field in producing specially 
equipped cars designed to prevent 
damage—such as ‘Compartmentizer’ 
and ‘D-F’ cars,” and that “all carriers 
should assume their proper share of 
such equipment,” were urged by Mid- 
West Shippers Advisory Board at its 
meeting in Milwaukee July 16. Intro- 
duced by Edwin A. Olson, general 
traffic manager of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, the resolution contended that 
special cars “are necessary to prevent 
damage to lading under _ present 
methods of operation, and to afford 
proper protection of goods handled . . .” 

General Chairman M. I. Adams, 
traffic manager of Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
presided over a meeting marked by 
special attention to supply of flat cars 
for heavy agricultural implements. 
Ervin Manske, general traffic manager 
of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, charged that, while the tractor 
business has been good in recent years 
—‘at least ours has,” the supply of 
flat cars for their movement has not. 
He reported that, “entirely because of 
the shortage,” he had to turn to a con- 
tract trucker, “who had five pieces of 
equipment, and would have been happy 
to stop with 10,” but who now operates 
50 units in his service. Now used to 
the delivery of tractors by truck, “our 
dealers won't be satisfied with anything 
else.” He reported that he presented 
this fact to the “able vice-president” 
of a western railroad and received the 


reply that “I must agree that the facts 
you cite do not make pleasant reading 
for railroad men.” 

Clayton F. Devine, traffic director of 
the Silica Sand Traffic Association of 
Illinois, remarked: “I’ve been hearing 
about a tight car situation for the past 
15 years; when are we going to get 
into the clear?” Mr. Devine also ex- 
pressed the opinion that every railroad 
ought to give automatic notification to 
shippers of cars gone bad order. “We 
do it for our customers; why don't the 
railroads do it for theirs?” 


Clean Car Campaign 


Morris Rose, traffic manager of In- 
land Steel Products Company, report- 
ing on the “clean car” campaign, urged 
adoption of a placard (which would be 
attached to cars for loading) reading: 
“Load promptly; unload promptly; al- 
ways remove dunnage, strapping or 
other debris after unloading. Please do 
your part to keep cars moving. Save 
car-days and increase the car supply.” 

Adoption of a uniform unloading re- 
port, with copies to be sent by the 
receiver to the shipper and to the de- 
livering railroad, was urged by F. A. 
Kilker, freight claim agent of the 
Burlington. He pointed out that 85 
per cent of the $92-million railroad 
claim bill in 1952 applied to carload 
freight, the policing of which is diffi- 
cult. H. E. Stringer, assistant to chair- 
man, Car, Service Division, Association 
of American Railroads, added that the 
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plan for an unloading report “would 
have to be ‘sold’ to some railroad men 
as well as shippers.” 

That railroads are paying claims for 
damage for which they are not re- 
sponsible was the suggestion of A. C. 
Shaw, traffic manager of Curtis Com- 
panies, who cited cases where receivers 
“loaded” claims on railroads for dam- 
age incurred in production or storage. 
He urged the roads to put on more in- 
spectors and to look over more cars 
when they are set out for unloading at 
shippers’ sidings; they would save 
money thereby. He complained also 
that he was unable to inspect the tapes 


Operations 


of railroad-owned impact registers 
which would enable him to check 
where damage occurred on carload 
movements. 

A proposal that railroads give to a 
central agency—similar to tariff pub- 
lishers—the job of preparing and dis- 
tributing a national routing guide for 
lc.l. freight was the suggestion of 
Harold T. Reed, director of traffic, Line 
Material Company. He claimed indivi- 
dual railroad merchandise booklets 
vary widely in format, contents and 
scope, and that the shipper could never 
be sure whether his copy is up to date 
or if he has missed a supplement. 





Gass Optimistic on Car Outlook 


Installation of 775 covered hoppers in June was timely. 
and supplies of other cars continue adequate 


Installation of 775 new covered 
hopper cars when demand was at a 
peak was an outstanding equipment 
accomplishment during June, Arthur 
H. Gass, chairman of the Car Service 
Division of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, reported last week. 

Writing in the latest issue of “The 
National Transportation Situation,” 
Mr. Gass said covered hopper instal'a- 


tions in June were higher than any 
month of record, except March 1949. 
Class I roads and their subsidiary car 
lines installed 5,770 freight cars of all 
types in June. 

Heavier -than-normal __ retirements, 
amounting to 5,498 cars, almost nulli- 
fied new-car installations, Mr. Gass re- 
ported. He said cars awaiting or under- 
going repairs “increased somewhat” 








LARGEST JAMBOREE YET.—Nearly 
80 special trains brought 30,000 Boy 
Scouts from all over the U.S. and 
from 14 foreign countries to Newport 
Beach, Cal., for scouting’s Third 
National Jamboree at nearby Irvine 
Ranch. A New Jersey troop, here un- 
loading at the Santa Fe’s Fullerton 


station, is typical of a scene that 
occurred over and over at several 
Santa Fe, Southern Pacific and Union 
Pacific stations in the area. Western 
roads reported their biggest headache 
in running the specials was milk; 
where to find enough to satisfy an 
infinite Boy Scout capacity for it. 





during June, but the July 1 figure of 
95,768 cars still was lower than a year 
ago. 

Freight cars owned by Class I roads 
showed an increase of 4,507 cars in the 
year ended July 1, 1953. This, together 
with the drop in bad orders, left serv- 
iceable ownership better by 13,994 
cars than it was a year ago, Mr. Gass 
said. 

Discussing the current car situation, 
the C.S.D. chairman reported the 
supply of open top cars of all types “is 
presently satisfactory.” This has re- 
sulted from industry-wide vacations in 
several industries, including the coal 
mines. For this reason, he said, the 
present satisfactory situation “is con- 
sidered temporary and may change 
quickly.” 


Box Car Supply 

Box car supplies, meanwhile, have 
become tighter. Mr. Gass said total box 
car loadings this year are running 
slightly above 1952, and in some cases 
recently demand has exceeded supply. 
Shortages have occurred in top-grade 
box cars. 

Handling of this year’s wheat crop 
has proceeded “with minimum of car 
supply difficulties,” although the sim- 
ultaneous movement of old grain by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation “added 
to the difficulties.” Mr. Gass noted that 
total wheat production this year is esti- 
mated at 1,174,708,000 bushels. 9 per 
cent less than last year. 

Mr. Gass praised the work of the 
terminal operating committees and the 
“excellent cooperation” by all parties 
in the handling of this year’s grain 
crop. He noted that Special Car Order 
88 has been amended to eliminate 
eight railroads, leaving the order ap- 
plicable to only seven Northwestern 
carriers. He said this should enable 
those roads to build up their car supply 
to meet growing demands in that area. 

Detention reports from railroad 
agents indicated that cars detained be- 
yond free time of 48 hours averaged 
17.24 per cent of those placed in June. 
That compared with 16.70 per cent in 
May, and with 19.86 per cent in June 
1952, when strikes helped raise the 
average. 

Net ton-miles per serviceable car per 
day averaged 1,003 in May, compared 
with 973 in the same month of last 
year. 


CNR to Extend 
Rail-Highway Service 


The Canadian National will extend 
its railway-highway freight service to 
include service between Montreal and 
Hamilton, Ont. Its initial rail-highway 
operation was introduced between 
Montreal and Toronto last December. 

Twelve additional 22-ft., 12-ton 
trailers have been purchased for use 
in the extended overnight merchandise 
freight service. Six additional flat cars 
have been especially equipped to trans- 
port the trailers between railway 
terminals. 
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SP Adds Radio-Telephone 
For “Cascade” Passengers 


Two-way commercial telephone serv- 
ice has been made available to pas- 
sengers aboard the Southern Pacific’s 
“Cascade” between San Francisco and 
Portland. 

The cost of a phone call from the 
train is about the same as that for a 
daytime person-to-person call from a 
home or office according to the Pacific 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., whose 
communication network is handling the 
radio-telephone service. 

Train phone booths have been in- 
stalled in dining cars of the two train 
sets. The phones are coin operated. 
Calls are handled through phone com- 
pany radio stations at Oakland, Sacra- 
mento, Portland, Eugene and Salem. 

A similar telephone service has been 
in effect for some time on the SP’s 
overnight “Lark” between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


New-Type Freight Cars Needed 


E. G. Plowman decries over-concern with number of cars 
—Suggests more emphasis on need for new types, as well 
as use of better materials and techniques for repair 


There has been too much concern 
about the size of our freight car fleet 
and not enough about the need for 
new types of freight cars and improve- 
ments to existing cars, E. G. Plowman, 
vice-president and general traffic man- 
ager of the U.S, Steel Corporation, said 
in St. Louis on July 13. Mr. Plowman, 
addressing the National Defense Trans- 
portation Association, cited a need for 
gondola cars with steel floors and for 
gondola cars with wooden or composite 
wood and steel nailable floors. 

“There is need for a well-designed 
box car for carload packaged and 
bundled commodities,” he continued, 
“and there is need for a well-designed 
box car for bulk and bag loading. 
These two types of use have different 
design requirements. As one observer, 
it has long been my belief that the 
effort to maintain one general box car 
pool is holding back progress. What is 
needed is recognition of two kinds of 
box cars and construction of a generous 


supply of both kinds.” 
Car Condition 


Mr. Plowman added that the present 
fitness of the nation’s entire box car 
fleet is too low, and that the same con- 
dition exists with gondola and other 
open-top cars. Railroad officers, he said, 
rightfully attribute part of the poor 
condition of open-top cars to shipper 
practices, but the situation is a chal- 
lenge to car design and maintenance 
engineers to improve specifications to 
resist or offset car-damaging practices. 

“It should not be uncommon for the 
right car to be available when needed 
for a load,” Mr. Plowman emphasized, 
“and it should be standard practice 
for this correctly designed and main- 
tained car to carry its lading through 
to destination in the predicted time and 
without damage. Better solution of this 
problem requires construction of new 
types of cars. It requires use of the 
better materials and techniques avail- 
able not only for car construction but 
also for repair and maintenance. It 
also depends on proper use and ob- 
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servance of car service and other rules 
that govern freight car distribution and 
usage.” 

The U.S. Steel executive concluded 
by saying he thought adoption of a 
nation-wide system of pre-classification 
of both loads and empties might well 
be the long-sought key to the problem 
of always having the right freight car 
in the right place at the right time. 
“The sluggishness of movement of rail- 
road cars, especially when empty, needs 
no proof. Pre-classification might offer 


the needed device or key for flexible 
adaptation of the circulation rate to the 
demands of the moment, whether 
normal or fall peak, whether in boom 
or in wartime.” 


Traffic 





1.C.C. Broadens Definition 
Of “Exempt” Commodities 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has broadened its definition of “agri- 
cultural commodities” to include 
cleaned or scoured wool and mohair 
and redried leaf tobacco. The action 
places these commodities among those 
which are “exempt” from regulation 
under Section 203 (b) (6) of the 
LC, Ae 





Figures of the Week 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended July 18 totaled 791,414 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on July 23. This was 
an increase of 69,960 cars, or 9.7 per 


cent, compared with the previous week; 





LARGEST TANK CAR yet built made 
its public debut at the recent railroad 
equipment exhibit in Atlantic City. 
Mannfactured for the Canadian 
Pacific by the American Car & 
Foundry Co., the car is the first of 
an order for 65 units (Railway Age, 
June 15, page 134). Shown as they 





inspected the car at Atlantic City 
are N. R. Crump (center), CPR 
vice-president; B. W. Roberts (right), 
vice-president, purchases and stores, 
and J. N. Fraine, assistant to presi- 
dent. The car carries 16,000 Imperial 
gallons and is slightly over 51 feet 
long. 
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an increase of 182,414 cars, or 30 per 
cent, compared with the corresponding 
week last year; and a decrease of 13,- 
964 cars, or 1.7 per cent, compared 
with the equivalent 1951 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended July 11 totaled 721,454 
cars; the summary for that week, com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, July 11 


District 1953 1952 1951 
ES one 't00 119,520 93,328 128,426 
Allegheny ..... 146,443 85,527 161,719 
Pocahontas 47,908 39,289 55,792 
Southern 107,583 106,633 119,912 
Northwestern 127,755 67,663 131,886 
Central Western 117,080 121,971 121,466 
Southwestern .. 55,165 57,951 60,107 
Total Western 

Districts 300,000 247,585 313,459 
Total All Roads 721,454 572,362 779,308 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products ..... 57,371 69,822 54,689 
Livestock ...... 5,639 5,876 7,325 
oo (CR . 101,494 82,349 120,663 
a io oak ot 12,653 3,855 15,937 
Forest products . 38,696 41,178 42,768 
Sh. sWitss's « ye 93,555 11,556 88,699 
Merchandise |.c.|. 62,927 64,737 68,749 
Miscellaneous 349,119 292,989 380,478 
July 11 .. .. 721,454 572,362 779,308 
er SOY Sats. 670,232 447,516 588,159 
SD . Se 818,450 646,480 821,615 
oe 812,578 643,969 832,942 
June 13 ieci.. 631,042 826,883 


797 A425 


Cumulative total 
28 weeks ...20,320,312 19,555,803 21,285,789 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended July 7 totaled 
70,474 cars, compared with 110,357 
cars for the previous nine-day period. 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
. ih eae 70,474 29,416 
eee. ee 71,901 27 488 
Cumulative Totals 
A: ee 2,009,668 857,381 
et A ee 2,076,003 898,709 


Labor & Wages 





Court Order Ends 
Old Jurisdictional Dispute 


An 11-year-old jurisdictional dispute 
between two railroad brotherhoods and 
a transit employees’ union, which has 
affected operations of the Chicago 
North Shore & Milwaukee within the 
city of Chicago since 1942, has been 
ended by a court order. The order will 
allow North Shore crews to operate 
their trains into Chicago instead of 
turning them over to Chicago Transit 
Authority crews at the city limits—as 
has been done since the dispute began. 

North Shore President J. H. M. 
Clinch estimates the order will save 
the company about $250,000 a year in 
operating costs. It affects about 50 
transit authority employees who have 
been handling the North Shore trains 
exclusively. 

The dispute began when train-service 
employees of the North Shore became 
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A LOSS AND DAMAGE CONTEST 
conducted by the Santa Fe from April 
to June brought a record 5,518 sug- 
gestions. Open to all Santa Fe em- 
ployees except company officers, the 
contest offered $7,500 in cash prizes, 
including a grand prize of $500. 
Pointing out that the number of ship- 
ments lost and damaged on Santa Fe 
lines “has reached an all time high,” 
the contest application form requested 
“ideas—regardless of how simple they 
may be—that will assist all of us with 
this serious problem. Money settle- 
ment is an unsatisfactory substitute 
for freight that has not been delivered 
to the customer in good shape. As a 
result, Santa Fe loses shippers—and 
your job is affected.” 








Here, checking over the stacks of 
entries, are the three judges: C. A. 
Naffziger, director of the Freight Loss 
and Damage Section of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads; C. R. 
Tucker, vice-president in charge of 
operations for the Santa Fe; and H. 


E. Chapman, general chairman of 
the National Management Committee 
of the National Association of Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards. They were im- 
pressed with the entrants’ “sincere, 
profound and thoughtful study of the 
subject and their remedial sugges- 
tions.”” The 113 prizes included one 
each of $500, $300 and $200, plus 10 
of $100, 20 of $75 and 80 of $50. 
All entries were mailed right to 
Santa Fe President F. G. Gurley. 





members of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in 
1942. Prior to that time both North 
Shore and elevated crews belonged to 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Em- 
ployees (A. F. of L.). When the 
brotherhoods took over representation 
of North Shore crews, the elevated 
employees (including tower operators, 
etc.,) immediately refused to permit 
North Shore trains to operate into Chi- 
cago. As a compromise, it was ulti- 
mately agreed to allow North Shore 
crews to operate on elevated lines to 
the Chicago city limits only. From that 
point, elevated crews took over. 

Last year the North Shore filed suit 
against the transit union charging that 
this arrangement interfered with the 
road’s contract with the Chicago Tran- 
sit Authority, present operator of the 
elevated system. The suit charged that 
this interference constituted a secon- 
dary boycott. 

Late in May, a master in chancery 
recommended an injunction be granted 
compelling the transit crewmen to per- 
mit North Shore crews to go through. 
But the court order, agreed to by both 
the transit union and the road, has 
obviated the need for such an injunc- 
tion. 


Law & Regulation 





Fracas in Fresno; City 
Seeks Rail Consolidation 


The city and county of Fresno (Cal.) 
are looking for ways to speed automoe- 
bile traffic in and around the Fresno 
metropolitan area. They have come up 
with a rail consolidation plan whereby 
the Santa Fe would be required to 
abandon some nine miles of present 
trackage and build connecting trackage 
to operate over a line of the Southern 
Pacific. This, say the city and county, 
would eliminate many heavily traveled 
grade crossings, thereby speeding 
vehicular traffic. 

But the Sante Fe is opposed to the 
plan for several reasons. In a state- 
ment issued in booklet form to tax- 
payers of the area, the road cited the 
facts that: 

® Overall cost of such a project would 
be between $30 and $40 million. 

® In presenting their plan to the’ Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission, the city 
and county left a loophole by which tax- 
payers could avoid paying for any part 
of the project. 

e The Sania Fe has a plan of its own 
—which involves relocation of its pres- 
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ent trackage and construction of grade 
separation at major arteries, at a cost 
of only about $5 million. 

@ Present SP trackage has grade cross- 
ings at a number of major streets which 
would be blocked even more frequently 
than at present if Santa Fe traffic operated 
on this route. 

® The consolidation plan would boost 
operating costs for the two roads by about 
$280,000 a year. 

® There is little need for a joint pas- 
senger station (as the city and county 
have claimed) because there is little in- 
terchange of passenger traffic between the 
two roads at Fresno. 

The city has complained to the Cali- 
fornia commission that the Santa Fe’s 
city franchise has expired and thus 
operations within the city are present- 
ly illegal. To this the road has replied 
that the Interstate Commerce Act will 
not allow abandonment of any inter- 
state railroad line without an order 
from the LC.C. 

The road is now seeking to have the 
city-county joint complaint dismissed 
by the California commission on juris- 
dictional grounds. The SP has sided 
with the Santa Fe since the case be- 
gan. 


Equipment & Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


The Pennsylvania is inquiring for 
from 100 to 300 70-ton covered hopper 
cars. 


The Texas Mexican has ordered 
20 70-ton 52%%-ft. drop-end gondola 
cars from the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company at an esti- 
mated cost of $145,000. Delivery is 
— for the second quarter of 

54. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


1,296 Locomotive Units 
Installed in 6 Months 


Class I railroads installed 1,296 new 
locomotive units in the first six months 
of 1953, the Association of American 
Railroads has announced. Included 
were 1,286 diesel units, one gas turbine- 
electric, and nine steam locomotives. 
In the first half of 1952, the announce- 
ment added, Class I railroads installed 
1,770 new units of motive power, all of 
which—except eight steam, two electric 
and four gas turbine-electric locomo- 
tives—were diesels. 

Motive power installations in June 
by Class I railroads totaled 194 units, 
including one steam locomotive and 
193 diesels, compared with June 1952 
installations of 276 diesel units and 
two steam locomotives. In May, 258 
units of motive power were placed in 
service, including 257 diesels and one 
steam locomotive. 
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Class I railroads had 570 new loco- 
motive units on order July 1, including 
536 diesel units and six steam, 10 elec 
tric and 18 gas turbine-electric locomo- 
tives. On the same date last ye.r, Class 
I railroads had on order 1,362 diese! 
units and 26 steam and six gas turbine 
electric locomotives. 


Supply Trade 





Douglas Grymes, Jr., manager of 
railroad sales of the wood preserving 
division of Koppers Company, has 
been appointed sales manager, with 
responsibility for both railroad and 
commercial sales. J. M. Irvine, man 
ager of commercial sales, has been 
named project manager. Robert H. 
Devine, assistant manager of railroad 
sales, has been appointed assistant to 





Douglas Grymes, Jr. 


manager of the consolidated sales de- 
partment with continued responsibil- 
ities in railroad sales work. Mr. Grymes 
worked with the Ayer & Lord Tie Co., 
which later became part of Koppers’ 
wood preserving division; after various 
sales assignments, he was assistant 
manager of railroad sales for three 
years until December 1952, when he 
became manager of railroad sales. 


Aeroquip Corporation, Jackson, 
Mich., has enlarged its operating fac- 
ilities through purchase of a one-year 
old plant with 45,000 sq. ft. of space, 
at Van Wert, Ohio. 


The Hy-Test Shoe Company, di- 
vision of International Shoe Company, 
has opened a “safety shoe” warehouse 
in Philadelphia, in charge of Milton 
Clark. 


Orton Crane & Shovel Co., Chi- 
cago, has appointed Industrial Hand- 
ling Associates, Cleveland, as repre- 
sentatives for that area. 


A. H. Candee, who recently retired 
as transportation engineer of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, has 
been appointed motive power con- 
sultant for the National Supply 





) & 


FRED W. HOLSTEIN, general man- 
ager of sales and engineering for the 
Rails Company, who has been elected 
vice-president, with headquarters as 
before at Hoboken, N.J. 





Company, engine division, at Pitts- 
burgh. 


J. R. Johnstone has been ap- 
pointed manager, carbon products sales 
department, National Carbon Com- 
pany. Mr. Johnstone has been with 
National Carbon since 1937, holding 
various sales and administrative posi- 
tions. 


Lord Manufacturing Company 
has moved its Detroit field engineering 
office to 2842 West Grand boulevard. 


Fab-Weld Corporation has ap- 
pointed Ralph W. Payne Company, 
613 Fifteenth street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., as regional railroad representative 
in the Southeast. 








FREDERICK F. FRANKLIN, who has 
been appointed manager of transporta- 
tion development, Vanadium Corpo- 
ration of America, at Chicago. Mr. 
Franklin joined Vanadium in 1944, 
but since 1951 has served in various 
capacities with the National Produc- 
tion Authority and affiliated agencies. 
He was chief of the Ferroalloys sec- 
tion and assistant director of the Iron 
and Steel division at the time of his 
recent appointment. 
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JAMES R. BYRNE, assistant oper- 
ations manager of Evans Products 
Company’s railroad loading and equip- 
ment division, who has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of that division. 





Lee W. Melcher, for 20 years head 
of the refrigeration and railway divi- 
sion of the Waukesha Motor Com- 
pany, will retire July 31. 


W. L. Sheffield has been appointed 
chief engineer of Lewis-Shepard 
Company, Watertown, Mass. Mr. Shef- 
field was chief engineer of the research 
and development section of Anderson- 


Nichols & Co., Boston. 
Donald R. Ward, director of man- 


ufacturing schedules, Evans Products 
Company, has been appointed as- 
sistant to president. 


The Wood Preserving division of 
Koppers Company plans to erect a 
new wood preserving plant at Horse- 
heads, N.Y., as soon as local permits 
are granted. 


OBITUARY 


Robert C. Augur, 87, former man- 
aging editor of the Locomotive Cyclo- 





Robert C. Augur 


pedia and the Car Builders’ Cyclo- 
pedia, published by Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Corporation, died 





ae 


at his home in Suffern, N.Y., July 
16. Born in New Haven, Conn., Mr. 
Augur was graduate from Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, in 
1887, with a Ph.B. degree. He was 
employed for several years on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; and 
later was assistant mechanical engineer 
and chief engineer of the New York 
Air Brake Company; resident engineer 
of the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, and engineer of tests for the 
American Brake Shoe Company. He 
was also employed as director of in- 
spection, Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration, at Philadelphia, and as installa- 
tion engineer, propelling machinery, 
Federal Shipbuilding Company. From 
1920 to 1948 he was managing editor 
of the Locomotive Cyclopedia and Car 
Builders’ Cyclopedia, and thereafter 
consulting editor until 1951, when he 
retired, 


New Facilities 





GN Expanding 
Freight Car Shops 


A contract has been awarded for 
construction of an addition to the Great 
Northern’s freight car shops at Waite 
Park, near St. Cloud, Minn. ““Expand- 
ing use of steel cars in freight service” 
was cited as the reason for building 
the added facilities. 

The addition will be an entirely new 
building 200 feet by 305 feet, with a 
connected addition 54 feet by 110 feet. 
It will be used for assembling steel 
parts for new freight cars being built 
at Waite Park. Construction work will 
be done by the M. E. Souther Con- 
struction Company, St. Paul, and will 
require about a year to complete. 

The main structure will have a maxi- 
mum height of 48 feet, including crane 
bays. It will be single-story, of brick, 
steel and glass block construction. The 
smaller addition will have two stories 
and will house lunch and locker rooms, 
offices, conference quarters and tool 
storage space. Heating will be by 
steam with mechanically operated 
equipment for both heating and ventila- 
tion. . 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
—Because of an unusual subsurface 
condition in the East Nishnabotna river 
at Atlantic, Iowa, it has been necessary 
to replace a concrete bridge pier built 
for the Rock Island’s new cutoff and 
to install concrete struts, at a cost of 
$43,000. The work is being undertaken 
by List & Weatherly. Ten stone jetties 
are being placed along the Kansas 
river at Willard, Kan., by Grosshans 
& Petersen, Inc. ($28,200). Armco 
tunnel liner plates are being used in 
repair of a stone arch culvert at Seneca, 
Ill., by Wolfes-Jensen & Co. ($29,600). 
The Austin Bridge Company is con- 
structing a viaduct at Third avenue, 





Amarillo, Tex. ($31,597). Grading and 
drainage for industrial trackage in a 
new industrial district at Dallas, is 
being carried out by Allhands & Briley 
($32,929). 


Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
—The new $4,000,000 classification 
yard at Grand Junction, Colo., began 
full-time operation July 6 (Railway 
Age, March 31, 1952, page 60). The 
“hump and retarder” type yard has 24 
classification tracks with capacities 
ranging from 20 to 125 cars, with all 
switches remotely controlled. Other 
tracks provide for incoming trains, 
making up departing trains, repairing. 
washing, icing and fueling. 


Kentucky & Indiana Terminal. 
—Has ordered from the General Rail- 
way Signal Company equipment for 
installation of a relay interlocking at 
“JN” interlocking, Louisville, Ky. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie.—Division 4 of the I.C.C. 
has authorized this road to relocate a 
segment of branch line extending from 
a point west of Parshall, N.D., to 
Sanish, 14.1 miles. A new segment, 13.7 
miles, has been constructed by the 
federal government as a replacement. 
Area occupied by the old line will be 
flooded by waters from Garrison Dam 
at Riversdale, N.D. The town of Sanish 
is being moved to a point on the new 
segment known as “Newtown.” 


New Orleans Public Belt.—Work 
will begin soon on construction of 
tracks to serve the new $2.5-million 
Thalia St. wharf, although the dock 
itself will not be completed until some 
time in 1954. Two tracks, one 1,180 
feet long and the other 940 feet long, 
will be built at a cost of $23,000. They 
will provide a double spotting facility 
with a capacity of about 36 cars. The 
first track will serve as a material track 
during the period of wharf construction. 


Norfolk & Western.—Grain stor- 
age facilities which will increase the 
capacity of the N&W’s elevator at 
Sewalls Point, Norfolk, Va., to over 
two million bushels, will be built im- 
mediately by the James Stewart Cor- 
poration, Chicago. Total cost will ex- 
ceed $1,000,000, including incidental 
work to be done by N&W forces. The 
contractor is expected to finish the job 
by next May. The N&W’s intention to 
increase grain storage facilities was 
reported in Railway Age, June 8, page 
20. 

The additional elevator space will 
have a capacity of 1,278,730 bushels. 
Present capacity is 750,000 bushels. 
There will be 32 new grain storage 
bins, each 24 ft. in diameter inside, 
and 106 ft. high. Conveying machinery 
and an additional grain drier also will 
be installed. When completed, the new 
facilities will be placed under long- 
term lease to the Continental Grain 
Company, holder of the lease on the 
present elevator: They will continue to 
be operated as a public facility. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


HE SAVED 


BUT WIPED OUT 


You’ll find Electro-Motive delivers top-quality 
parts at a price that compares favorably with any 
others. But once in a while you’ll get a chance to 
‘“‘save’’ a few pennies on one item or another offered 
by some other source. 


Take the case of one railroad that bought bearings 
for 3¢ less than Electro-Motive’s price. After three 
weeks’ service, a bearing wiped out, checking and 
scoring the crankshaft. Then the bearing seized and 
snapped the con rod. Total loss—new shaft, new 





ON A BEARING, 





rod, labor and lost locomotive time—came to $9,780. 


When you buy General Motors locomotive parts from 
Electro-Motive, you get parts that are rigidly in- 
spected, expertly packaged and protected against 
rust and corrosion. You also get a warranty of 100,000 
miles or one year’s service, whichever occurs first. 


Why take a chance on substitutes? The pennies 


you “‘save” can cost you dollars. In this case they 
cost $9,780. 











Proved Quality —Designed, engineered and tested by the locomotive builder. 
Warranty — 100,000 miles or one year's service, whichever occurs first 

One Low Price Regardless of Volume— Buy only what you need 

Scientific Packaging—Protects against damage in shipping and deterioration in storage. 
Continuing Improvements — Over o 15-year period, an 800% increase in piston life, for example. 
Strategically Located Warehouses — Cut railroad shipping costs, reduce inventory requirements. 


One Source—One Responsibility for every GM locomotive part. 














La Grange, Illinois—Home of the Diesel Locomotive * In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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Refrigerator car, owned and operated by Wilson 
Car Lines, who cooperated with ASF by keeping 
i laolgol Mol ary -ladia-MelllgehilelsMeolile Mel Mull -tole|- Mame -\-telu 


shown above is one of the four removed from this car 


q 20% above requirements- 
on the AAR Static Test 


Only .056’ deflection at 18,000 lbs., 
compared to permissible .070" 
deflection. Two of these beams 
were then loaded to the breaking 
point — which proved to bealmost 
four times their rated capacity! 


38% above requirements — 
on the AAR Fatigue Test 


The two remaining beams with- 
stood an average of 1,032,181 
loadings—well over a quarter of 
a million more than required for 
AAR certification. (Each load- 
ing 18,000 lbs., applied at the 
rate of 50 per minute.) 





Unretouched close-up of ASF Unit Beam—after 34 months and 119,503 miles 
under a Wilson Car Lines Refrigerator Car. Measurements showed that alignment 
and metal thickness were closely comparable to those of a new cast-steel beam. 


We 


You'd think this ASF Cast-Steel Unit Beam was brand new 
instead of three years old ... because test results proved 


fter 119,503 miles... 
Still above AAR Specifications! 


Some just-completed tests of ASF Cast-Steel and fatigue tests—made according to AAR 


Unit Brake Beams will interest every railroad 

looking for ways to cut maintenance costs. 
The beam shown here is one of a set that 

has traveled 119,503 miles during 34 months pan ype dns | 

—on a Wilson Car Lines Refrigerator Car. Ibs. Ibs. 

Refrigerator service was deliberately chosen itt 070" ow" | 

for the test because brine-induced corrosion —— ——|—__—_—} 

makes it extra tough on running gear. Re mal of 
Before testing, the four beams were shot- am — 

blasted to remove rust and scale. Measure- 

ment showed practically no loss of dimen- 


specifications: 





STATIC TEST FATIGUE TEST 


Maximum 
load before 
fracture 


18,000 Ib. 
loadings 


(None) 750,000 


0012” | 68,950 Ibs. | 1,032,181 











In short, still far above standards! Find out 
more about the beam that maintains its strength 























sion or misalignment—and extremely light 
wear, considering length of service. For ex- 
ample, unit extensions were only about 1/16” 


and shape during prolonged service ...and re- 
duces your maintenance and replacement costs. 
Write us, or ask your nearest ASF Representa- 
tive for more information! 








undersize! And, here are the results of static 


wg modern side frames that replaced arch bar tiles = 
the MODERN BRAKE BEAM is the 


One-Piece Cast-Steel 


UNIT BRAKE BEAM 





AMERICAN Sieel FOLNDERIES 


410 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Look for this MINT (_) MARK on the running gear you specify 


Canadian Sales: international Equipment Co., Ltd., Mentreal 
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C.T.C. and no line wires 


r actually started back in 1946 when four leading com- 
panies got together to try an unusual experiment in 
railroad operation. Union Switch & Signal, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Western Union and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad set up a 900-mile C.T.C. control circuit. 
By overhead and underground wire, it ran from Brady 
(near Pittsburgh) to Washington and on to Philadelphia. 
Then the coded signals were sent to New York by radio, 
and back to Brady again over line wires. 


@ To control the two sidings nearest Puerto Ordaz, 
the coded signal is sent to the tower through a multi- 
conductor cable 3-miles long. This signal keys a 2.9 Ke. 
US&S transmitter which in turn drives the radio 
transmitter. 


@ To control the other two sidings, the output of the 
2.9 Ke. US&S transmitter keys a special FM radio 
transmitter and is sent to the tower on Cerro Bolivar. 
The signal is demodulated and sent to the two sidings 
by the same type of radio equipment used for the two 
sidings near Puerto Ordaz. 


It was the longest C.T.C. control circuit ever used; and 
it worked. 

Now, asystem inspired by these tests has been designed 
for the new railroad being built in Venezuela by Orinoco 
Mining Company, an Associated Subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corporation to bring its new-found mountain 
of ore from Cerro Bolivar down to the sea—90 miles 
away: 

The diagram shows the proposed set-up. The Union 
Switch & Signal C.T.C. machine will be installed at Puerto 
Ordaz. V.H.F. radio will transmit the coded signals direct 
to the first two sidings. The same coded signals will be 
beamed by microwave to the tower on Cerro Bolivar, 
where they will be relayed to the other two sidings by 
V.H.F. 

So, without a mile of conventional overhead line wire, 
the operator at Puerto Ordaz will control two-way train 
movements over the entire 90 miles of single-track rail- 
road. At the same time, this microwave system will 
handle five telephone channels and two teletype circuits. 

‘Union’ «oded reversible track circuits will be used 
for the control of all wayside signal indications. ‘Union’ 
switch mechanisms and signals will be used throughout 
the signaling system. 





Union Switco & SIcnat 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
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QUEBEC, NORTH SHORE AND LABRADOR 


95-ton all-welded, car dumper ore car is one of 1200 being 
built. It was specially designed by Pullman-Standard, having 
a smooth interior with sloped sides and ends for fast dumping 
and complete clearing in car dumpers. Important savings are 
made by eliminating drop-door maintenance. 

This car has an all-welded underframe. Specially designed 
corner construction, with pusher pads, provides adequate sup- 


At the right are illustrations of typical 
Pullman-Standard built ore cars. The Chicago and 


North Western cars were built in 1927 and are still 


going strong. 500 more cars like the one illustrated 
have been ordered by the Duluth, Missabe and 

Iron Range railroad. The Santa Fe has ordered 50 
more cars like the one shown. T.C.I. has kept 

their car in continuous service for over seven years. 
On the Soo Line, cars like the one shown have 
been giving exceptional service for years. The 

Cia Vale Do Rio Doce car is typical of many 

ore cars that have gone into export service. 


port for pushing by auxiliary narrow gauge locomotive in 
spotting car at the dumper. 

It is equipped with type “F” tightlock coupler, clasp brakes, 
roller bearings and new design empty and load brakes. Because 
of its new design and unusual service requirements, one of the 
cars has been extensively tested by Pullman-Standard’s 
Research and Development department with successful results. 
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what goes into an Ore Car? 


—AT PULLMAN-STANDARD, IT IS YEARS OF 
ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE PLUS UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION ABILITY 


Engineering and design based on nearly a century 
of railway freight car construction experience go 
into each Pullman-Standard Ore Car, to give 
them extra strength and longer life, to assure 
maximum handling economy and minimum 
maintenance requirements. 


Ore cars have one of the toughest assignments 
in railroading. The nature and weight of their 
loads, the methods of loading and dumping, the 
speed and ways in which they are handled all 
require great structural strength and ability to 
take real punishment. 


Pullman-Standard has produced ore cars for 


every major ore carrier. Some of them have been 
built to the buying railroad’s specifications. Some 
were developed by the railroad’s and Pullman- 
Standard’s engineers working together. Others 
like the Quebec, North Shore and Labrador cars 
have been designed and constructed entirely by 
Pullman-Standard. 


Frequent checking of the cars in railroad serv- 
ice by sales and service engineers plus thorough 
testing in Pullman-Standard’s Research and 
Development department leads to continuing 
improvement and elimination of trouble spots. 
Let a Pullman-Standard representative give you 
complete information. 


YOUR NEEDS CREATE THE PULLMAN “STANDARD” 


PULLMAN - 


OTANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW 


YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 
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“42 Million Miles 
Between Hot Boxes” 


In RAILWAY AGE (Decem- 
ber 24, 1949) is a report of 
hot boxes on the Twin Cush- 
ion-equipped New York Cen- 
tral Pacemaker cars, titled as 
above, serving to indicate the 
effectiveness of Twin Cushion 
impact protection in reducing 
the incidence of hot boxes. 











Never heard of a hot box “G”? Actually many 
hot boxes are the result of rapid changes in ac- 
celeration. As a car accelerates, due to impact, 
the car body tends to lift off the trucks reducing 
the load on the journal bearings. This permits 
waste to be carried up by the axle and grabbed 
under the bearing as the body settles back into 
position. Hot boxes are a natural consequence. 


To protect cars and lading, to reduce hot boxes . . . for “G’ control, specify 


WAUGHMAT 


DOUBLE-ACTING 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


5 3 whiny 







a” Sy ae a 
You can reduce these hot box “Gs by equip- 


ping cars with Waughmat Twin Cushions . . . re- 
duce the violent changes in acceleration to mini- 
mize transfer of the shock of impact. Less shock 
.. . fewer hot boxes. It’s that simple. 

This is but one of the advantages of equipping 
cars with Waughmat Twin Cushions. Their chief 
advantage is car-structure and lading protection. 





e 


“6”, the unit of change in 






















velocity which is equal to the 
pull of gravity or 32.2 feet 
per second per second. 


APPROVED 
UNCONDITIONALL 


| WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY, New York ° Chicago * St. Louis * Canadian Waugh Equipment Company, Montreal 
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RAILWAY AGE 


July 27, 1953 

















--- THE MODERN METAL 
for Diesel Engine Wearing Parts 








Gun Iron castings, identified by the letters “HSGI”, spell long, 


economical service for diesel engine wearing parts. Hunt-Spiller 


Gun Iron contains properties which provide unusual resistance to 





friction—extreme pressure—high heat—corrosion and erosion. 





These properties are recognized as vital for economical operation 


of diesel engine wearing parts. 





The quality of Gun Iron is at all times completely controlled. 
It is produced in our own furnaces, cast in our modern foundry 
and, when desired, the castings can be completely machined in 


our manufacturing plant. 


Look for the letters “HSGI’—Hunt-Spiller Gun lron—for Diesel 
Engine Wearing Parts. 


The Civil War 


The term Gun Iron dates to the founding of this company in 1810. During the Civil War 
at the South Boston Iron Works (opposite) two 1] inch caliber Dahlgren guns were 
cast. for the revolving turret of the famous Union 
ship Monitor. If will be remembered that the 


Monitor and the Confederate ship Merrimac were 
the first ironclads to duel in the Civil War— 
changing the entire course of naval history. The 
South Boston works also made some 200 Rodman f{ 
guns for the Union Army, more than half of which 
et ee were of 15 inch caliber and weighed 25 tons apiece. 


HUNT > SPILLER 


ee 








MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 








lt | 379 DORCHESTER AVENUE + SOUTH BOSTON 27, MASS. — . | 
tg | ea | | 


4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P. Q. 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. ¥. 


28 July 27, 1953 RAILWAY AGE 
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BAGGAGE AND POSTAL CAR DOORS 


Completely weatherproof Met-L-Wood 
doors effectively prevent internal rust 
and rot...and their tough, smooth sur- 
faces stay new-looking for years. Stain- 
less steel channels along bottom edges 
of sliding doors are rustproof...virtually 
wearproof. All-rubber window sash in- 
stalled or removed in minutes... rattle- 
proof... water- and weatherproof. 
Available in full width and split types 


... Sizes to meet all needs. 





PASSENGER CAR END, VESTIBULE, INTERIOR DOORS 


Sound-deadening, insulating, vibration-damping Met-L-Wood doors for passenger 
cars add to service life, cut deadweight .. . Combine modern, clean-line beauty 
with great strength and durability. Furnished for manual or automatic operation, 
with or without hardware assembly. Tapping plates for hardware are built into 
doors .. . invisible additions to strength and trouble-free service life. Sizes and 
types to fit all requirements .. . exact dimensions insure quick assembly and per- 


fect fit. Door thicknesses from 14” up, as required. 








specifications. 


Write for this Bulletin 
Met-L-Wood Bulletin 520 gives the 
complete, illustrated story on 
Met-L-Wood doors for railroad uses 

. . Shows construction details, de- 
scribes standard and special types 
and sizes. Your copy sent free upon 
request—write for it today. 









CABOOSE DOORS 


Met-L-Wood caboose doors are built 
to last the life of the caboose—and 
to give trouble-free service the whole 
time. Weather-proof, warp-proof, 
rot-proof doors can be provided with 
or without stationary windows in all- 
rubber sash or with standard drop 
sash. Available with or without hard- 
ware. In all sizes to exactly meet 












Exclusive Split Door Seal 


Drawing above shows simple Met-L- 
Wood Split Door Seal which assures 
weather- and watertightness for years of 
continual use. Seal also provides effec- 
tive cushion when closing split doors. 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE DOORS 


Widely used by builders on new 
locomotives, Met-L-Wood doors 
guarantee trouble-free operation of 
end and interior doors on diesel 
road locomotives and cab doors 
for diesel switchers. Furnished to 
exact dimensions, with or without 
windows; either with hardware in- 
stalled, or with tapping plates placed 
for hardware assembly on the job. 


MET-L-WOOD 


CORPORATION 








i 





6755 W. 65th Street 
Chicago 38, Illinois 


RAILWAY AGE 


July 27, 1953 
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stations with 


GLIDDEN EXTERIOR PAINTS 


Alkyd-resin, known for its extra protective qualities is 
now incorporated in the special Glidden exterior paints 
formulated for the railroad industry. These paints will 
make your station exteriors look bright and new and 
protect their value for many years. 


station interiors by 
color styling with 


GLIDDEN SPRED 
SATIN and GLOSS 


These two washable, scrubbable, durable 
finishes are the most practical ever made for 
waiting rooms and offices . . . you paint while 
they are in use. SPRED SATIN, the wonder 
wall paint, and SPRED GLOSS, the new latex 
base enamel, both dry in % hour, have no 
offensive odor and keep their original beauty 
after repeated washings. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
RAILWAY FINISHES DIVISION 

11005 Madison Avenue = Cleveland 2, Ohio 
In Canada: 


The Glidden Company, Ltd., 
Toronto 
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This is the pedestal-type Bower-Franklin journal box which 
was exhibited at the Atlantic City Convention. Cartridge 
types are also available where required for application to 


existing integral-box side frames. 


Roller bearings for this freight-car journal box are now - 


coming off Bower’s production line at Detroit. These 
bearings are of the straight roller type. The inner race 
fits standard AAR roller bearing axles. Two rows of 
straight rolls, running between the inner and outer races, 
are held in perfect alignment by a sturdy retainer. The 
single outer race completes the bearing. The bearing per- 


FRANKLIN 
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mits free lateral movement of the axle up to 1/ inch. 

The journal boxes for the Bower-Franklin bearing are 
being manufactured in Baltimore by the Franklin Balmar 
Corporation, a wholly owned subsidiary of Franklin Rail- 
way Supply Company. Sales, service and application en- 
gineering for the complete box are being handled by 
Franklin Balmar Corporation. Additional information is 
available on request. 


FRANKLIN BALMAR CORPORATION 
WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE 11, MARYLAND 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 5001 North Wolcott Ave., Chicago 40 
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U.P. reflectorizes with 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


COTCHLITE 


BRAND 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 













PACIFIC 
=) RAILROAD 


Reflective striping, emblems, numbers 
give brilliant nighttime visibility to 
rolling stock ! 











LIKE MANY OTHER safety and public relations-con- 
scious railroads, the Union Pacific reflectorizes rolling 
stock with ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Sheeting. Now at every crossing 
on the line, emblems... numbers... striping get full 
24 hour a day visibility. Impressive by day, they’re 
brilliantly beautiful at night as car headlights illuminate 
their true, radiant colors. 

If you would like more information on railroad re- 
flectorization programs, return the coupon below. There 
is no obligation, of course. 


Easy application > 


Pre-cut numbers of “‘Scotch- 
lite’ Reflective Sheeting are 
here being permanently 
affixed to side of Diesel. Ma- 
terials require no activating. 
Hinge method of application 
assures proper positioning. 














SSS eee eee aaeeaeeeaeseees4 


I = Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. Please supply me with add- i] 
I Dept. RA 73 itional information on railroad Q 
J St. Paul 6, Minn. reflectorization progams. f 
: Re Adib ain G4 WO 6 Bae N PU Oss b ddd e 6 bee ee ew ee-cé © : 
REFLECTIVE SHEETING # Company Cer eee eee en eee nee eeseeeseeeeeseeeseenesee § 
Te eg se es eee en wee & 
; ee oo Scab bs Cath od Secon ca ch puceeeda se ea - 
g  Zone...... Lavi dics Cnsan GUESS Cases + at abe aeNnn ees | 


ee LL LL LLL. 


* 
PY % Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of ‘‘Scotch”’ Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Scotch’’ Sound 
A ye Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal”” Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Safety-Walk’’ Non-slip Surfacing, ‘‘3M’’ Abrasives, ‘‘3M’’ Adhesives. General Export: 122 
* * 


E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 
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Central of Georgia Boosts GTM, Cuts 
Costs With Help of Alco-GE Diesels 


The Central of Georgia has increased GTM per 
train hour by 35% through dieselization, while 
cutting transportation costs proportionately. 
Husky, versatile Alco-GE 1600-hp road switchers, 
boasting 95.6% availability in C of G service, 
are playing a vital role in this story of increasing 
efficiency. 

Alco-GE diesel-electrics are used exclusively, 
for example, on the heavy-drag coal haul from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to Yates, Ga. Three 1600-hp 
units haul 77-car coal trains averaging 4200 tons 
over this 154-mile stretch with its 144% ruling 
grade. 


William E. Dillard, vice-president and general 
manager of the Central of Georgia, declares: 
“Dieselization has been the all-important factor 
in our profit picture. And our Alco-GE locomo- 
tives have been outstanding in their versatility 
and their ability to handle the toughest assign- 
ments.”’ 

The Central of Georgia became 100% diesel- 
ized in April with the delivery of 12 more Alco- 
GE diesels... modern motive power that sym- 
bolizes the growing strength of this fine south- 


eastern railroad. 113-312 
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Conservatively estimated from performance record fig- 


ures, VIRGINIAN RaAILway will save $2,200,000 on 2,500 
50-ton hopper cars already built with bodies of COR- 


TEN, a high strength low alloy steel containing nickel. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, IN 


38 
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Follow this 50-ton hopper car... one of 2,500 
built with bodies of U-S:‘S COR-TEN, a high 
strength low alloy steel containing nickel, pro- 
duced by the United States Steel Corporation. 


You'll find that steels of this type can give 
you a three- to six-fold return on your money 


by reducing corrosion damage... 


It’s a fact . . . demonstrated by actual per- 
formance tests in which body sheets of COR- 
TEN steel and those of copper steel have been 
tested side by side in identical coal hauling ser- 


vice for 131% years. 
On the average, COR-TEN steel sheets lost 


only half as much weight and thickness as the 
copper steel sheets. 


Another “identical service” test over a 13- 
year period confirmed the above findings. And, 


examinations of U-S:S COR-TEN steel hopper 


cars on various railroads show equivalent sub- 





can be sure of getting 


with high strength low alloy steels containing nickel 


stantial reduction of corrosion damage. 


Produced under various trade names by lead- 
ing steel companies, these high strength steels 
containing nickel along with other alloying ele- 
ments, provide three basic advantages: 


1. Good resistance to corrosion, abrasion and 


impact. 


2. High strength in the as-rolled condition, per- 
mitting important weight reductions or im- 
proved factors of safety. 


3. Excellent response to usual fabrication opera- 
tions, including easy forming and welding. 


At the present time, nickel is available for 
end uses in defense and defense-supporting in- 
dustries. The remainder of the supply is avail- 
able for some civilian applica- 
tions and governmental 





stockpiling. 


67 WALL STREET 
« NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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New locomotive-type fest engine helps Socony-Vacuum 


continually improve your Diesel lubricating oils ! 





With this special engine, Socony-Vacuum engineers can test 

in the laboratory——the performance of lubricating oils 

under the varying loads, speeds and temperatures encountered 
by Diesel locomotives in actual runs. This is just one of the 
many ways Socony-Vacuum cooperates with operators and 
engine builders to help solve today’s Diesel operating problems. 


Experience from such cooperative research efforts— plus 
exhaustive field evaluations—has produced Diesel lubricating oils 
that keep engines clean—keep costs down .. . oils which 
are proving eminently successful on many major roads today. 


Why not use our experience—and proved products—to 
improve your operations? 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Railroad Division, 26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago, II. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Cambridge, Mass. 
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NATIONAL SALES OFFICES 


Cleveland, O. Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Tex. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Lovis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. 
Houston, Tex, New York, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Newark, N. J. Washington, D. C. 
Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR QUICKER SERVICE 
anywhere in the United 
States...General Cable 
maintains 





q| 22 Sales Offices 


14 Resident Sales 
Representative Locations 


* Over 600 Distributor 
Sales Locations 


£, 6 Regional Stock 
Distribution Points 






6 Manufacturing 
Plants and Stocks 
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. 4 General Cable is an institution that stands for nation-wide service points, 
* ~ strategically located ... Field Offices to render on-the-spot service . . . 

Ps °° Teamed with important supply houses to put General Cable products on a local 
® 


delivery basis from local distributing points. 


* 
® 
a: 9 
| \ Whatever your electrical wire and cable need, whenever you need it, make 
a ‘es 2 f duct description. 
A General Cable” a part of your product description 
One Source of Complete Supply 
One Completeness of Service 


One Standard of Quality 
GENERAL CABLE 


» Executive Offices: 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Sales Offices in Principal Cities in the United States. 
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Reduce 
Expenses 











by Eliminating Sidings 
with G°R°S Centralized Traffic Control 


Track and roadway maintenance averages $2,317 per track- 
mile, for 78 railroads, according to the A.A.R. Signal Section. 
Installations of G-R-S Centralized Traffic Control often re- 


sult in track retirement. One railroad eliminated 10 sidings in 






82 miles; another, 16 sidings in 136 miles. 
The savings in operating expense can be considerable. 


Moreover, salvaging track materials may pay a large portion 





of the first cost of cTc. 







Act now to reduce your expenses with cTc. Call your G-R-S 


district office for studies and estimates. 
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What's New in Products 





Film Sound Track 
Mixer and Control Unit 


An electronic mixer and volume con- 
trol unit for use with Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 202 16-mm. magnetic pro- 
jector provides a simple but accurate 
means of mixing sound signals, that 
are to be placed on a film sound track, 
from microphones, phonographs and 
tape recorders. 

This type of equipment, which per- 
mits proper blending of music, voice 
and sound effects, has been limited 
largely to professional studios. 


Self-contained and operating from 
any 115-volt, 50-60-cycle power supply, 
the unit provides for two microphone 
and two phonograph input channels, 
each independently operated. A single 
cable connects the unit to the record- 
ing projector. An illuminated volume 
meter is calibrated in volume units. 
A set of matching headphones and 
two 25-ft. extension cables are included 
as standard equipment. Listed at $140, 
the unit is available from authorized 
Bell & Howell dealers. Information may 
be obtained from the Bell & Howell 
Co., 7100 McCormick road, Chicago e 








Catalyst Captures Battery Gases 


A development in railroad storage 
battery maintenance, consisting of a 
catalytic device which preserves water 
in batteries, prevents corrosion, and 
warns of impending battery failure, is 
now made for automotive storage bat- 
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teries and will soon be made available 
for diesel-electric locomotive and _pas- 
senger car batteries by Industrial Re- 
search, Inc., Miami, Fla. A palladium 
catalyst is constructed into a special 
battery cap called a Hydrocap which 
converts a battery’s escaping hydrogen 


A G E 


and oxygen gases back into water. The 
cap being manufactured is designed for 
the standard railroad monoblock bat- 
teries in use for railway car lighting 
and air conditioning and for diesel- 
electric locomotives. The Hydrocap, 
which is in effect a miniature chemical 
plant, replaces the conventional caps 
on the railroad battery’s cells. The 
manufacturer states it will return 95 
per cent of the battery's escaping 
water. 

In addition to keeping water in the 
battery at a safe level longer than has 
been possible before, the caps prevent 
corrosion by capturing the corrosive 
sulphuric acid fumes which commonly 
escape and return them as water back 
into the battery. This tends to retain 
proper specific gravity and protects 
battery cables, holders, wiring, electri- 
cal terminals, etc., from corrosion. 

Hydrocaps normally operate warm 
to the touch. A dead cell will make the 
Hydrocap remain cold while added 
burden is thrown on the other cells, 
which will then also give warning by 
being unusually hot. Too high a rate 
of charge which might be caused by an 
improperly set regulator will cause all 
caps to be abnormally warm e 





High-Capacity Storage Batteries 


Twenty per cent more capacity in 
the same space is claimed for the 
new line of T-H (Thrifty Hauler) 
Exide Ironclad batteries just announced 
by the Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The battery incorporates new ma- 
terials and structural changes to give 
increased capacity. In many materials 
handling and haulage jobs, this in- 
creased capacity is needed to work 
through a full shift. 

Polyethylene non-oxidizing slotted 
plastic tubes are used to keep the 
active material in constant contact with 
the grid spines and still permit free 
electrolyte penetration throughout the 
active material. 

An added feature is a polyethylene 
acid-proof tube-sealer fitted to the 
bottom of the positive plate, which 
seals in the active material and main- 
tains battery capacity for a longer 
working life. Grids contain corrosion- 
resistant Silvium, which the manu- 
facturer states also contributes toward 
longer battery life. 

Positive plates in this T-H battery 
are larger than standard, and are bal- 
anced by extra heavy negative plates. 
Pormax separators, a new homogen- 
ized sealing compound, and seamless 
rubber jars are other features. 

Steel trays are sprayed with a plastic 
coating which is acid-resistant and 
possesses good insulating qualities. 
Quarter-turn unbreakable plastic vent 
plugs facilitate quick and easy flushing e 
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Noise Detector Sees and Hears 


The Anco Instrument Division, 4254 
West Arthington street, Chicago, has 
introduced a new audio-video model of 
the Elec-Detec, portable electronic in- 
strument designed for locating, ampli- 
fying and measuring noise sources in 
all types of mechanical equipment. The 
unit, known as Model V, includes a 
milliammeter for checking sound im- 
pulses visually, in addition to standard 
headphones for audible operation. The 
combination, it is stated, enables the 
operator to “see as well as hear” the 
location of the source of trouble. 

Accurate performance of the new 
video unit, it is claimed, is assured by 
use of a highly stable germanium 
crystal diode in the circuit. This crystal 
serves to rectify the current to record 
the electrical impulses accurately on 
the d.c. milliammeter, and to provide 
the wide frequency response required e 


Heavy-Duty Cabs for 
Caterpillar “‘Traxcavator” 


Production of heavy duty cabs for 
installation on the Caterpillar model 
HT4 “Traxcavator” tractor has been 
announced by Crenlo, Inc., Rochester, 
Minn. The cab is specially designed for 
crawler-type tractor service, and fea- 
tures a 12-gage arc welded all-steel 
body reinforced by 3/16-in. structural 
members. Heavy-duty hinges and 
latches and a 3/16-in. safety glass 
mounted in self-sealing weather-strip 





are standard equipment. A removable 
canvas curtain extends from the bot- 
tom of the windshield to the dash and 
floor plate. Doors may be fastened in 
open position. 

The manufacturer states that the 
cab is easy to mount—being bolted 
directly to the tractor fender without 
the need for breaking any hydraulic 
lines. Access to controls is said to be 
convenient. Engineering of the cab 
structure, it is claimed, permits the 
operator to use all normal types of 
allied equipment without modification @ 








Heavy-Duty 
Rectifier Welder 


Metal & Thermit Corp., 100 East 
42nd street, New York 17, has an- 
nounced the availability of a new d.c. 
rectifier welder in 200-, 300- and 400- 
amp. ratings. This machine is a heavy- 
duty unit built for day in and day out 
service in production welding. Its de- 
sign incorporates fan-forced, up-draft 
ventilation which provides low oper- 
ating temperatures and assures long 
rectifier life e 








Self-Adjusting Dockboard 


A “Hi-Lo Dockboard” which adjusts 
itself to varying truck bed heights 
without power is being introduced by 
Dockboards, Inc., Milwaukee 11, Wis. 

The board is operated by an ex- 
tended lever which is pressed by the 
truck as it backs in. The maker claims 
this simple design eliminates the need 


for hydraulic or electric raising and 
lowering mechanisms, thereby reduc- 
ing cost of installing and maintaining 
the board. 

Several models are available, includ- 
ing units, for installation in new or 
rebuilt docks; also a new packaged 
unit built to specific dock heights and 
shipped “ready to operate” after hang- 
ing the counter weight ® 
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precision-made by modern methods 


lo fully meet exacting AAR standards, Edgewater has developed 
many precision practices for the manufacture of rolled steel wheels 
for freight cars, passenger cars and Diesel locomotives. 

The steel is made in Edgewater’s Open Hearth Furnaces, employing 
the most advanced metallurgical practice. Ingots are bottom-poured, 
“control” cooled, and “sliced” into blocks. From these blocks, wheel 
blanks are forged and rolled to shape on rolling mills that produce in 
the metal a firm homogeneous grain structure. Final machining on 
modern precision wheel lathes completes the wheel. 


(E) Edgewater Steel Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
MAKERS OF ROLLED STEEL TIRES, WHEELS and DRAFT GEARS 
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During the manufacture of Edgewater Rolled Stee! 
Wheels, frequent checking is employed to insure high 
quality. Final inspection before shipment makes certain 
of complete conformity with AAR specifications. 
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LAB TESTED 


—continuing research assures high quality 
. makes certain that Esso Railroad 
Products keep pace with latest en- 
gine design and developments. 


PROVED ON THE JOB 


—constantly in-use checks by Esso Sales 
Engineers assure the dependable 
performance of all Esso Railroad 

Products on the job. 


ANOTHER i 


ESSO RUST-BANS DEPENDABLE 


RAILROAD 
Used extensively on overhauled and rebuilt railroad diesel engines PRODUCT 


and spare parts... Esso Rust-Bans provide a dependable protec- "SOLD IM: Maine, N. Hi.) Vt, Moss, R Ie é 


: : - RS Conn., N. Y., N. J., Penn., Del., D. C., Va., i 
tive coating that helps prevent rust and corrosion. Esso Rust-Bans wT Ee tie ae ic. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, 
Mass. — New York, N. Y. — Elizabeth, N. J. — 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Baltimore, Md.—Richmond, 
Va. — Charleston, W. Va. — Charlotte, N. C. 
— Columbia, S. C. — Memphis, Tenn. — 
New Orleans, La. 


are available in several types for protection of both precision 







engine parts and heavy machinery which must be stored outside. 
“’RUST-BAN is a registered trade-mark”’ 
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Especially de- 


signed for tank Cross section of head, 


car running boards, ee athe eM 
but may be used in available with Loktite Nut 


wood wherever larger 
heads are required. Seal- 
tite fins prevent turning. 
Beveled head provides water- 
tight seal, prevents tearing of 
wood fibers. Available in Hot-Dip 
Galvanized finish for Double-Life, 
greater economy. 


#2 or std. sq. nuts. 


See your Lewis representative, or contact 
foctory for samples, prices, full details. 


“4 BOLT & NUT COMPANY 
504 Malcoim Ave. 5S. E. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 


(vocar) CORPORATION 
NILES, OHIO 

Large scale producers of .. . 

big weldments on a production 

basis —die pressed channels 

for bus, truck and trailer chas- 

sis — railway cars, repairs and 


parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork. 














ROLLING STOCK 


40 Ton Steel Sheathed Box Cars 
50 Ton All Steel Gondolas 
70 Ton All Steel Gondolas 
8000 Gal. Tank Cars Cl. Ill 

Coiled—Non Coiled 
50 or 70 Ton Flat Cars 40° Long 
30 Yd. Magor Drop Door Cars 
20 Yd. Koppel Lift Door Cars 
Jordan Spreader 
Locomotives—Car Parts—Tanks 


HYMAN-MICHAELS CO. 
122 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
San Francisco Los Angeles St. Louis New York 
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Benchmarks 


and | Yardsticks 


A RECENT POPULAR scientific book—telling 
how modern chemistry is on the threshold of being 
able to provide physical abundance for all the 
earth’s inhabitants—was recently reviewed in the 
Freeman magazine. The reviewer ended his 
friendly appraisal with the following arresting 








sentence: 

“The road to abundanee is finally a political 
problem, vastly more difficult to solve even than the 
mystery of photosynthesis.” 

Earlier in his essay the reviewer observed that, 
probably, most food chemists today are spending 
their time on some other problem than that of 
“releasing abundance”; and that most of our re- 
sources, including the mental, are now being wasted 
on “silliness.” 

The reviewer’s warning is certainly appro- 
priate and timely. Our technicians are full of 
“know-how” but much less informed, or concerned 
about, “know-why.” The technicians are lavishly 
praised, and justly, for their effectiveness in revo- 
lutionary discoveries, vastly increasing man’s com- 
mand over all aspects of nature—except human 
nature, which is the most important aspect of all. 

Progress can be made in the sciences of human 
relations (politics, economics, psychology and so 
on) in exactly the same way that progress has been 
made in the physical sciences—namely, by starting 
on a firm foundation of observable fact. however 
tiny to begin with, and building steadily and 
honestly upon that foundation. If the physical 
scientists of a hundred or more years. ago had 
spent all their time, either in wringing their hands 
over their ignorance or in boasting of a depth of 
knowledge they had not yet attained (as so many 
of their modern contemporaries in the fields of 
morals and the social sciences do today), our 
technological progress could not have occurred. 

It took a background of political freedom to 
give physical science and engineering the oppor- 
tunity to win their victories of the past century. 
Disregarding this obvious fact, many of our social 
scientists today insist that further progress lies, 
not in extending freedom but in ending it. At the 
same time, many beneficiaries of such political 
freedom as remains are using that freedom to 
propagate, not the truth, but falsehood. The prin- 
ciples that “honesty is the best policy” and that 
personal conduct must be charitable are just as 
demonstrable and significant scientific facts as the 
equality of 4 with 2 plus 2. 

A prosperous seciety cannot be sustained upon 
bare-faced selfishness, aided by malice and mis- 
representation on the part of leaders in business, 
labor, politics or religion—any more than it can 
be supported by engineers who don’t know, or who 
try to by-pass, the multiplication table. J.G.L. 
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here’s a deadly accurate gun 
r blasting dirt 
from hard-to-reach areas 





GH, 





OAKITE STEAM 
DETERGENT GUN 


gives you these(S)) big advantages 


® Cuts Cleaning time 50% 
Makes work easier for crews 


Safe! No toxic fumes...no objectionable odors when gun is 
used to apply solutions of Oakite Composition No. 92. 














Gun Quickly Pays for Itself! 

On the first three or four jobs you use the 
Oakite Steam-Detergent Gun you start to 
save money. And you keep on saving money 
every time you use it. 











You Can Cut Costs Here! 

Removing caked-on Crater’s Compound 
from bull gear teeth of diesel driving 
wheels; removing muck from. drive rods, 
booster equipment, filters; cleaning axles 
before Magnafluxing; Stripping Paint. 


See Gun in Action! 

You can easily see for yourself the efficiency 
of Oakite Steam-Detergent Cleaning. Ask 
for demonstration without obligation. Or 
send for illustrated folder giving complete 
details. Write address below. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 46 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
In Canada: Oakite Products of Canada, Ltd., 65 Front St. East, Toronte, Ont. 
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Sound Transport Principles 
And the Postal Service 


Your reporter recently had occasion to discuss 
with other publishers the project of the Post Office 
department to put into effect a further substantial 
increase m_ second-class postal rates (the rates 
charged for distribution of most paid-circulation 
periodicals and newspapers). Most of these pub- 
lishers, to the extent that they revealed their in- 
dividual views, appeared to believe that further 
increases in their rates should await adoption by 
the government of a more consistent policy for 
operation of the Post Office department. 


“Red Ink” Branches in Post Office, Too 


As now operated, the Post Office department 
incurs an annual “deficit” of about half a billion 
dollars—similar in amount to the equally con- 
troversial ‘‘deficit’’ incurred by the railroads in the 
operation of passenger service. However, a sub- 
stantial part of this Post Office “deficit’’ is not 
suffered from its business operations, but in pro- 
viding unremunerative services which are required 
by law. For example, a part of the deficit is in- 
curred from the air-mail subsidy. Another part 
comes from the free distribution of mail for other 
departments of government. Still another part of 
the “deficit” comes from the provision of mail 
service to out-of-the-way rural areas and islands, 
where revenues are far less than operating costs 
(i.e., these are the Post Office’s “‘red-ink branch 
lines”). Then, finally, there is the provision in the 
law for the distribution of weekly newspapers free 
of charge within the county where they are 
published. 

If the Post Office is to be looked upon pri- 
marily as a business institution, expected to pay its 
own way, then it should get credit for the services 
it provides for non-business reasons. That is to 
say, if the Post Office is to be required to pay more 
for the handling of air mail and R.F.D. than the 
revenues from such mail, then the “red ink” from 
such services ought to be a charge upon the tax- 
payers as a whole, and not against other users of 
the postal service. 

There appears to be some disposition in the 
Post Office department to avail itself of forms of 
transportation other than the railroads, wherever 
these are available on a contractual basis at a price 
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less than standard railway charges. Should such a 
course become a settled policy in the Post Office, 
then it would join the large number of “pick and 
choose” customers the railroads already have—who 
do not seem to appreciate that standard charges 
are established on the basis of including the 
“cream,” and cannot be successfully applied in the 
long run only to the “skim milk.” 

The parallelism between the situation of the 
Post Office and that of the railroads is sufficiently 
close so that both institutions should have a deep 
appreciation of each other’s problems. Both have 
the problem of ‘“‘red-ink services.” Both have 
“pick and choose” patrons. Both have a “time lag”’ 
problem. 


Principle vs. Expediency 


The easiest course for everyone to follow in 
dealing with either the Post Office or the railroads 
is that of selfish expediency—what’s the practice 
that will be cheapest for me, here and now? In the 
long run, however, persistent red ink inevitably 
means deterioration in service; and poor service 
by either the railroads or the Post Office will be 
much more costly to patrons than adherence to 
principles in providing service and in fixing rates 
that will enable these institutions to prosper. 

When a speaker propounds principles which 
appear to do no more than serve his own selfish 
purposes, his oratory seldom carries much weight. 
When, however, he proves his point by citing his 
examples from another business or institution 
than his own, he proves beyond cavil his devotion 
to principle. This paper strongly suspects that the 
Post Office department could gain recruits — as 
seems to be its desire—in support of the application 
of business principles in the management of that 
department, in no other way quite as effectively 
as by dealing with the railroads exactly as the Post 
Office department itself would like to be dealt 
with by Congress. 

Conversely, railroad men, when discussing 
sound transportation principles, could illustrate 
what they have in mind by instances from the Post 
Office. Both the Post Office and the railroads would 
benefit equally by wider public understanding and 
support of these principles. The patrons of both 
the railroads and the Post Office would benefit if 
neither of these services were required to absorb 
the cost of “red-ink” operations; and if both were 
permitted, under generally acceptable accounting, 
to charge adequate rates on the unquestionably 
commercial part of their business. 

The Post Office is, in some of its functions, 
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inevitably in competition with other forms of 
transportation. It is unfair to these competitors, 
as well as ruinous to the Post Office department 
itself, for the Post Office to be required to main- 
tain such services (e.g., parcel post) at less than 
actual cost. Where private competition is not in- 
volved (e.g., as with first-class mail and second- 
class matter), it is proper for joint costs (but not 
out-of-pocket costs, of course) to be allocated in 
terms of public policy. That is, there is no viola- 
tion of principle involved if Congress should de- 
cide that the bulk of joint costs should be allocated 
to the Post Office’s principal function—the dis- 
tribution of first-class mail—and that printed mat- 
ter which meets the required standards of wide 
public usefulness and demand should be priced 
as a by-product. 

As always, chaos is the result when an attempt 
is made to solve a knotty problem in economics 
by a show of hands which represent nothing more 
exalted or intelligent than the immediate selfish 
interest of those who are doing the voting. There 
has been too much of this kind of dealing, both 
with transportation as a whole and also with the 
Post Office department as a government owned 
transportation agency. 





Air Freight Principles 
Applied to Rail Service 


John C. Emery, a successful air-freight oper- 
ator who used to be on this paper’s editorial team 
—and who thereafter was on the staff of Coordi- 
nator Joseph Eastman and of the Railway Express 
Agency—has an article in the current issue of the 
Harvard Business Review which should make 
provocative reading for any railroad officer. Mr. 
Emery founded a rapidly growing transportation 
business by applying what he termed (in an inter-. 
view in the November 10, 1952, Railway Age) “the 
fundamental principles,” chief of which he gives 
as “predictability” or “dependability.” Speed, of 
course, is also a factor and this, he explains, he has 
endeavored to provide by “speed on the ground 
to match speed in the air’’—having observed that, 
ordinarily, “like railroad freight, air traffic spends 
more time sitting in terminals than it does travel- 
ing from place to place.” 

One railroad has recently started to provide 
increased speed for perishable traffic, at premium 
rates—which would seem to conform to Mr. 
Emery’s observation that business in this country 
has developed as it has by ‘‘giving more significance 
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to value than to cost.” He divides the development 
of a new transportation business into two phases— 
the “take-away” and the “creative.” In the first 
phase, the new service “takes away” from existing 
transportation most of the business it gets. In the 
second, or “creative” phase, the transportation 
service begins to substitute transportation for 
some other service or process. For example, a 
“prospect’’ may be shown that, by using air freight 
or express, he can afford to pay a fancy price per 
ton-mile for transportation, when he saves thereby 
a much greater sum in warehouse and inventory 
expense. 

We are not calling attention to Mr. Emery’s 
writings because of personal friendship for him— 
and still less for the purpose of helping him to 
filch away any more business than he may have 
done already from the railroads or the Express 
Agency. Instead, our purpose is to call attention 
to the usefulness to the railroads of the idea he 
propounds. This idea is essentially simple and 
there is no copyright on it. It is as applicable to 
the railroad business as it is to air freight. That 
idea is to study the needs of the customer and 
gear your service to his needs. Give him that qual- 
ity of service which will meet the needs of his 
situation and make the service reliable, and you 
will get his business—and he won't kick if you 
make a profit from your end of it. 

Such an approach to the customers, actual 
and potential, of railroad freight service should be 
just as “creative” of new traffic and higher earn- 
ings on the railroads as it is for air freight. The 
railroads do some of this “creative” selling. The 
question is: Do they do as much of it as it would 
be profitable for them to do? 

There was a visitor in our shop not long 
since who told of the recovery of a considerable 
volume of freight by a railroad from truck com- 
petition—not by rate concessions, but simply by 
policing the service so the shipper could depend 
upon its regularity, and by providing equipment 
suited to the lading, thereby reducing intra-plant 
handling costs. The recapture of this traffic cost the 
railroad nothing in reduced rates and very little 
in the way of added operating expense. The only 
outlay was that of brains and imagination on the 
part of a few traffic and operating men. A similar 
outlay would doubtless be equally productive in 
many other situations. 

To a railroad, transportation is a terminal- 
to-terminal service that costs so much and brings 
in so much revenue. To the purchaser of trans- 
portation, there may be aspects of intra-plant oper- 
ation that make the cost of the terminal-to-terminal 
movement of relatively minor consequence, pro- 
vided these intra-plant requirements are appro- 
priately considered. Original thinking can be as 
profitable to an old-line transportation agency as 
to a new one. 
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SANTA FE WESTBOUND departure yard where journal boxes are serviced at Argentine, Kan. 


How Santa Fe Reduces Hot Boxes 


Special attention to through symbol freight trains tripled the miles per hot 


box and raised the system average to 917.875 car-miles per set out 


Like most other railroads, the Santa Fe has been work- 
ing for years to reduce train delays caused by over- 
heated journals. When the figures for August 1951 were 
compiled, showing a total of 2,514 hot boxes, of which 
1,295 required stopping freight trains to set out cars 
between terminals, it was realized that something more 
effective must be done. President F. G. Gurley became 
personally interested, and with the backing of his office 
a plan of action was evolved in which the operating 
and mechanical departments cooperated to triple the 
number of car-miles per hot box on through symbol 
trains to and from the Pacific coast. This raised the 
system average to 917,875 miles per car set out, as 
reported to the A.A.R. for December 1952. This is 73 
per cent higher than the average of all other roads 
included in the Association of American Railroads hot 
box report. 


Economy Obvious 


The economy in reducing excessive hot box delays 
to freight trains in transit, even at the expense of some 
additional work and possible slight delay in leaving 
terminals, cannot be questioned. Recognizing this fact, 
the Santa Fe inaugurated a program of improved ser- 
vicing of journal boxes in yards which included open- 
ing lids and initial inspection for signs of overheating 
on arrival of trains at inbound yards; pit inspection 
and free oiling as cars pass over the hump; special 
servicing of journal boxes as required; and application 
of spring packing retainers to foreign as well as system 
cars while in outbound yards after trains are made up. 
This avoids packing disturbance by switching prior to 
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FREIGHT-CAR MILES per hot box set out between 
terminals as reported to the A.A.R. 


train departure and practically assures trouble-free 
symbol train operation through to destination with no 
other work except the addition of oil and examination 
of boxes at one intermediate point, Belen, N. M., instead 
of three as formerly required. 

Initial tests were made on two through symbol trains 
operating westbound from Kansas City to California. 
Beginning in September 1951, all boxes were serviced 
and packing retainer devices applied as described at 
Argentine yard. The retainers were removed insofar as 
possible from foreign cars not previously equipped prior 
to delivery of these cars off line. Results of the early 
test runs proved of so much benefit in reducing car set 
outs for hot boxes that the program was extended in 
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INSPECTION PIT and oiling station at Argentine. 


April 1952 to all through-service trains, both east- and 
west-bound. These trains originate at Chicago and 
Kansas City for California points and at San Bernardino 
and Bakersfield, Cal., for eastbound movement to Kansas 
City and Chicago. The improved journal-box servicing 
and retainer application program was well under way 
and generally effective on Santa Fe symbol freight trains 
by October 1952. 


Operations at Argentine 


The attention now being given to journal boxes on 
the Santa Fe is exemplified by operations at the Argen- 
tine (Kansas City) yards where this work was first 
started and later extended to six to eight 100-car trains 
leaving daily for the West coast. Trains arriving from 
the East are “blue-flagged” and gone over in the usual 
way by car inspectors who open journal-box lids, hook 
for waste grabs or scored journals and mark any boxes 
warm enough to seem to warrant special attention. Cars 
with mechanical defects in wheels, trucks or car bodies 
which involve repair-track work are so indicated by 
“bad order” cards. 

The train is then humped at about 4 m.p.h. past the 
well-lighted modern inspection pit set in the ground 
between the rails and giving an excellent view of 
underneath car, truck and wheel conditions. Any drag- 
ging equipment is immediately detected at this point. 
Other typical defects found include broken spring 
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FREIGHT-CAR MILES per hot box on the Santa Fe. 


planks, broken wheel rims, seamy treads, chipped flanges, 
missing draft lugs, and broken floor stringers and 
decking. 

Close to the inspection pit and about 300 ft. short 
of the hump is the car inspectors’ oiling station, which 
consists of an openside shed 4 ft. wide by 16 ft. long 
on each side of the track, provided with radiant heat 
in the concrete floor and equipment to supply about 4 
ounces of heated car oil per box as the cars pass by. 
Two car oilers are used at this oiling station, one on 
each side of the track. 


Special Servicing Work 


The train is humped into the classification yard and 
subsequently pulled out into the departure yard, gener- 
ally in cuts of 25 to 60 cars each, and here is where 
the special journal-box servicing work is done. The 
operating department moves these outgoing cuts of 
cars and all fills into the departure yard and turns them 





TABLE 1—Santa Fe System Freight Car-Miles per Hot Box in 1952 and the First Quarter of 1953 


Hot boxes 





Total system Set outs found 

1952 car-miles on road in yards 
January 163,455,000 286 276 
February 153,956,000 265 264 
March 165,087,000 276 278 
April 176,933,000 397 395 
May 179,876,000 638 495 
June 178,457,000 883 787 
July 166,616,000 1,000 914 
August 153,891,000 999 772 
September 163,533,000 793 767 
October 188,408,000 505 298 
November 177,050,000 245 170 
December 180,821,000 197 134 

Total 2,048,083,000 6,484 5.550 

1953 
January 172,195,607 223 136 
February 155,174,587 197 139 
March 186,021,741 298 224 


* As reported to the A.A.R. 
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Average Average miles 
miles per hot box 
Total per hot box set out* 
562 291,000 571,521 
529 291,000 580,964 
554 298,000 598,140 
792 223,000 445,676 
1,133 159,000 281,938 
1,670 107,000 202,103 
1,914 87,000 166,616 
1,771 87,000 154,045 
1,560 120,000 206,221 
803 235,000 373,085 
415 427,000 722,655 
321 546,000 917,875 
12,034 170,191 315,867 
359 480,000 772,178 
336 462,000 787,688 
524 355,000 624,234 
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HOT BOXES in Santa Fe freight service. 


over to the mechanical department as far in advance of 
train departure time as possible. Blue flags are applied 
at each end of the individual cuts and four car men 
start, one on each side at each end of the cut, working 
toward the middle. The packing in all boxes is set up 
and retainer springs applied in all boxes not equipped. 
Journals are hooked again to make sure that couplirg 
shocks in the yard have not caused packing to work 
under any brasses. Journal-box lids are closed, the 
brake pipe is charged and brake tests are made. 


Efficient Handling 


About 14,000 spring packing retainers of seven dif- 
ferent sizes (five long and two short) and three dif- 
ferent makes are applied each week at Argentine yard 
and 2,200 removed, about 75 per cent of the latter 
being reclaimable for further use. To assist in handling 
this large number of retainers, eight material racks are 
strategically located at various points in the yard, both 
retainers and brake shoes being distributed in advance 
alongside three tracks on which cuts of cars are set 
in the departure yard. 

Eight men are used on one shift for this special 
journal-box attention and six on the second-shift, two 
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APPLYING a spring packing retainer to a journal box. 


men being employed part time at the repair track and 
part at the reclamation position where all retainers 
removed from journal boxes of foreign cars are as- 
sembled, straightened and reworked with templates so 
as to be usable again. Almost one-half of the new re- 
tainers used are applied on the repair track before 
cars are switched to the departure yard. 


Little Time Consumed 


The time required to give this type of journal-box 
attention and apply spring packing retainers as needed 
averages six man-minutes per car in the departure 
yard. It thus takes about 90 minutes to service a cut 
of 60 cars with two men working on each side. 

It was originally believed that this work might set 
back train departure time as much as 45 minutes, which 
was considered a small penalty to pay in preventing 
hot boxes often causing several hours delay to freight 
trains on the road. As a matter of fact, the cooperation 
of yard forces in getting relatively small cuts of cars 
to the mechanical department at frequent intervals 
avoided peak demands on car forces and _ permitted 
organizing the work on a much more orderly, efficient 
and time-saving basis than would otherwise have been 
possible. As now handled, Santa Fe symbol freight 
trains are seldom delayed in leaving departure yards 
because of specialized attention to the journal boxes. 

No overall figures on increased labor cost of this 





TABLE 2—Comparison of System and Foreign Freight Cars from a Hot-Box Standpoint 


System Foreign System 
1952 car-miles car-miles set outs 
January 98,236 65,218,538 78 
February 92,173,202 61,782,371 93 
March 7 236,047 67,850,620 72 
April 105,098,444 71,834,963 113 
May 110,084,401 69,792,072 165 
June 110,108,192 68,34%,170 291 
July 103,551,7 63,064,105 410 
August 94,596, 59,294,316 353 
September 93,753,666 779 677 315 
October 100,233,057 88,174,945 183 
November 94,367 682 75 
December 104,153,103 76,668,256 52 
Total 1,203,593,161 844,491 572 2,200 

* 1953 

January 105,383,711 66,811,896 67 
February 94,656, 60. ,089 55 
March 110,124,872 75,896,871 72 
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Miles per Miles per 
Foreign system foreign 
set outs set out set out 
208 1,259,442 313,551 
172 991,110 359,200 
204 1,350,501 332,601 
284 930,075 252,940 
473 667,178 147,552 
592 378,379 115,455 
590 252,565 106,888 
646 267,980 91,787 
478 297,631 145,983 
322 547,722 273,835 
170 1,258,238 486,368 
145 2,002,944 528,747 
4,284 547,087 197,126 
156 1,572,891 428,281 
142 1,721,027 426,184 
226 1,529,512 335,827 
53 
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TABLE 3—Relative Performance of Symbol and Other Santa Fe Trains on the Basis of Car-Miles 


Per Hot Box 
Retainered Trains 
Total Total 
1952 car-miles hot boxes 
Retainer program initiated on symbol trains eastbound) 
April 42,434,930 76 
May 50,384,899 131 
June 51,976,827 225 
July 37,785,102 219 A 
August 36,612,336 206 
September 51,312,557 213 t 
Retainer program in general effect on symbol trains) 
October 54,345,842 104 
November 49,749,282 37 
December 47,366,883 24 
1953 
January 47,913,687 49 
February 49,110,574 45 1,081,346 
March 56,222,414 62 906,813 


Car-miles 
per hot box 


558,355 


977,830 


Ali Other Trains 


Total Total Car-miles 
car-miles hot boxes per hot box 
134,498,477 716 187,840 
129,491,574 1,002 129,233 

480,535 1,445 87,530 
128,830,763 1,695 76,009 
117,278,960 1,565 75,130 
112,220,786 1,147 90,864 
134,062,160 699 191,791 
127,301,122 378 337,040 
133,454,476 307 434,705 
124,281,920 310 400,909 
106,064,013 291 364,481 
129,799,329 462 280,951 





improved journal-box servicing program on the Santa 
Fe are available, but it is generally conceded to be far 
less than the saving in operating and maintenance costs 
attributable to fewer hot boxes. To be considered in 
addition is the better service to shippers and increased 
railway prestige. Further on the credit side of this 
ledger must be shown the saving in labor at two addition- 
al intermediate points where journal boxes formerly were 
oiled and examined. This labor saving offsets to some ex- 
tent the increased cost at major terminals where more car 
men are employed to inspect and service the journal 
boxes of symbol -trains, both inbound and outbound, 
and to install and remove spring packing retainers. 


Cost of Installation 


The cost to the Santa Fe of installing an average of 
46,793 spring packing retainers a month on the system 
during 1952 amounted to $22,941 for material plus 
$2,271 for labor, or a total of about $25,212 a month. 
Against this must be credited 20,840 reusable retainers. 
removed each month from foreign cars going off line, 
the net value of these retainers being $10,211 minus $312 
labor cost of removal, or $9,899. That made the net 


cost of applying spring packing retainers to cars on the 
Santa Fe about $15,313 a month during 1952. 


Large Increase Shown 


Results of the greater attention given to journal boxes, 
especially those on symbol trains, are exemplified and 
summarized in the three charts and four tables ac- 
companying this article. Referring to the graph showing 
car-miles per hot box set-out between terminals, the 
trend of car-miles per hot box set-out on the Santa Fe 
is shown for three summers and two winters to be well 
above the A.A.R. average, in fact 917,875 in December 
1952, when the A.A.R. figure was 534,040 car-miles or 
42 per cent less. 

The remarkably similar characteristics of these curves 
for each year indicate that climatic conditions prob- 
ably have more influence on hot boxes than almost all 
other variable factors combined. Nevertheless, the in- 
crease of the December 1952 peak over December 1951 
of nearly 173,000 car-miles is generally credited to the 
improved journal servicing program. Why the mid- 
summer dip in 1952 almost reached that of 1951 can- 


(Continued on page 57) 





INSPECTION and repair station for removed spring packing retainers at the Argentine yard. 
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is New Swing Span Towed to Site 


After erection on falsework 368-ft. structure was floated on barges 80 miles 


and placed in position on Great Northern branch with aid of tidal movements 
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ROUTE of the bridge while being moved to Swinomish 
Slough is shown by the dotted line. 
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When the Great Northern had to install a new 368-ft. 
through-truss swing draw span on the same alinement 
as the one it was to replace, the road adopted the unusual 
expedient of erecting the structure elsewhere on false- 
work and floating it on barges to its final resting place. 
In this work advantage was taken of tidal movements in 
loading it onto the pivot pier. 

The bridge site involved is the crossing of Swinomish 
Slough by the GN Burlington-Anacortes branch. This 
is a navigable arm of salt water which links Padilla and 
Skagit bays on upper Puget Sound in western Washing- 
ton. The crossing consists of a swing span with ap- 
proaches that give the structure a total length of 934 ft. 
Renewal of the swing span had become necessary because 
the old structure, erected in 1891, had become obsolete 
for present-day loadings. The plan of renewal was to 
place the new structure on the same alinement as the 
old one but to position it lengthwise on a new center 
pier so that the old pivot pier would serve as the end 
pier at the east approach. A new pier was built to support 
the west end of the new span. 

Because of this arrangement of the new span on the 
existing alinement it was reasoned that the best pro- 
cedure would be to erect it elsewhere and float it into 
position. A primary consideration was that any other 
method of construction would have required that the 
branch be taken out of service for at least two or three 
weeks. 

The actual placement of the new span and the removal 
of the obsolete span was accomplished within a 12-hour 
period on two successive high tides. Although the com- 
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FALSEWORK, supported by timber piles driven in the 
Duwamish waterway, supported the span during erection. 
In the foreground is Norvin Ekren, Great Northern project 
engineer and designer of the span. 
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EN ROUTE the span was convoyed by three tugs, one of 
which is not in sight in this view. Here the span is passing 
through Deception Pass on the upper section of Puget 
Sound. 
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NEW SPAN was swung into operating position as soon as 
the old bridge had been floated away. One end of the span 
rests on the old center pier, to which an extension of the 
timber trestle approach has been constructed. Taken out 
of service at 6 p.m. on June 12, the bridge went into 
service at 8 a.m. on June 16. 
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THE 775-TON SPAN, supported on two 120-ft. barges, 
was floated from its construction falsework after all but 
the supporting bents at either end and the center were 
removed. Barges were placed under the span at low tide. 





THE CROSSING at Swinomish Slough on the day the new 
span (left) was placed in position on its pivot pier. Here 
the barges have been transferred to positions under the 
old span preparatory to floating it off on the next high tide. 


plete job took three days—Saturday, Sunday and Monday 
(June 13-15)—the branch was out of service only one 
day because it does not operate on week ends. 

The primary contract for the project was awarded to 
the Manson Construction & Engineering Co. The Arthur 
Fralick Company subcontracted the erection work. The 
site chosen for fabrication of the span on falsework was 
alongside the Manson Company’s pier on the Duwamish 
waterway at Seattle, 80 miles south of the bridge site. 

With the riveting completed and part of the bridge 
machinery installed, the span, weighing 775 tons, was 
ready to be floated on June 10. With all but the support- 
ing end and center bents of the falsework pulled away, 
two 120-ft. barges were moved under the span on low tide 
that morning. At high tide that afternoon the span, 22 ft. 
wide and 34 ft. high, was riding the waves. 

The following afternoon, June 11, stoutly secured to 
its barges and maneuvered by three tugs, the span was 
towed out into Elliott bay, at the foot of downtown 
Seattle. There it began its trek up Puget Sound to the 
bridge site, 544 miles south of Anacortes. 

Narrow and hazardous Deception Pass, which links 
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the inner and outer waters of upper Puget Sound, was 
the trickiest obstacle to the entire movement, which was 
handled for Manson by the Foss Launch & Tug Co. 
However, the turbulent waters were smoothly negotiated 
at low tide the following morning, June 12. 


Placed in Position at High Tide 


On high tide at 3 a.m., June 13, in a driving rain- 
storm, the span was eased into position over its pivot pier 
and securely tied, although left maneuverable enough so 
that it could be inched in any direction. By 5:30 a.m. the 
gears in the span and the pier had meshed perfectly, and 
by 6:40 a.m. the span was resting high and dry on the 
pier. : 

The new pivot pier and the new end pier had been con- 
structed previously just west of the old pivot pier and 


beneath the old span in closed position. Next the barges 
were released from the new span and moved into position 
under the old, which was floated from its pivot pier on 
the rising tide that afternoon. By 6 p.m. that same day 
the old span was on its way to Seattle, to be salvaged 
by the Manson Company. 

On June 14 and 15 decking and rails were placed on 
the new span and work on the timber approaches com- 
pleted. At 8:30 a.m., June 16, the line was back in serv- 
ice. The new swing draw span will provide a 100-ft. clear 
channel as compared with the former clearance of 92 ft. 
The swing span is powered by two 25-hp. motors which 
can be controlled either from the span itself or remotely. 
from the shore. 

Total cost of the unusual project was nearly $750,000, 
but was estimated to be less than if the job had been 
handled by conventional methods. 





HOW SANTA FE REDUCES HOT BOXES 
(Continued from page 54) 


not be accounted for without checking comparative 
temperatures, which may have been higher and thus 
augmented journal lubrication difficulties in 1952. 
Another graph similarly shows Santa Fe performance 
on the basis of car-miles per hot box rather than car- 
miles per hot box set-out. The effect of the journal-box 
servicing program, initiated on westbound symbol trains 
in September 1951, extended to eastbound trains in April 
1952, and in general effect by October 1952, is made 
more clearly apparent by curves in this chart. Even in 
the difficult summer months, car-miles per hot box on 
the retainered symbol trains was roughly twice the 
system average and this figure soared to almost two 
million miles per hot box in December 1952, as com- 
pared with a system average of 528,747, or less than 
one-third as much. The comparison with figures for 
“all other than retainered trains” is even more favorable. 


Seasonal Trend Shown 


Curves showing the number of hot boxes in the third 
graph reflect the familiar seasonal trend and in July 
1952 totaled 1,914, or nearly twice the 1,000 total system 
set outs reported. The difference betwen these two 
figures, or 914, represents hot boxes found in yards and 
not responsible for train delays. As is usual on many 
roads, foreign cars gave the Santa Fe more hot box 
trouble than system-owned cars. They made roughly 40 
per cent of the total system freight-car mileage of 2,048 
million in 1952 but were responsible for 4,284 set outs 
in that year, as compared with 2,200 set outs of system 
cars. 

Figures used in preparing the graphs are given in 
Tables 1, 2 and 3. Table 4 contains a “breakdown” of 
hot box causes in 1952 on the Santa Fe and points 
unmistakably to a number of conditions much in need 
of correction, at the same time leaving others doubtful. 
Fox example, the most common single cause, responsible 
for 36.7 per cent of all hot boxes on the Santa Fe in 
1952, is listed as “unknown,” doubtless because the 
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TABLE 4—Resume of Hot Box Causes on the 
Santa Fe, 1952 


Number of 
Mechanical Conditions Instances 
NN oi Sai y's sc a Satuaie ei ccs. wavclenin ceeds 227 
ERS is a Carbs win Sk aha GE GES «x a0 ne bdiMcieb ene ein 669 
Waste grabs ......... : BE <5 ee SS “Nie whi rd 3,453 
Dirty packing ......... 5h di Riad ay shane cna gl ae % , 74 
Flat wedges ........ Gea Moma mk ie e uu cammadae er coed 506 
i 5 dia s\n. 'din gf (ln Keka TAGE os oa alaiia doa en 290 
ees a s.g Sa nous ws kc pwe wale tnd < sa EER hs bin cok 231 
Rolled packin ; RE ey ee iy Pee ng? Appel Watts Eee we! 42 
i s,s ge Ra ee 43 
ss circ oid o ca. occ REDU Wee we od SFC EEC OO EEE 94 
Worn-out brasses ..... SM BOSE He Mee We = ar eee appr fess 1,369 
Wedges missing ... page ae Bpap tala lee an ge ag 17 
Other causes ........ ema ivtey oie ue dives aha dah ae kitty ae aeane 599 
Unknown .......... IES, Se FI oe CER Pes eS 4,420 
Nee ia 9k eth vai dis REG sib gw wings ab pbs amrecks . 12,034 
Type of journal box (8 months) 
aM Sie sc iad, sash ebees see w bender Pie ay sechathos 7,810 
es Coos SEV sham ESN a 5s Hen) <9 1,430 
PE Mire deeu whee (beh cede bustage cee ots aye 3 ee 157 
cee ee Ey tre nen ee 1,222 
Cars having all boxes repacked 
NE BE Te atic a aGdwn ead 4.446 Speke aoa the Ma'es eas egies 62,525 
SE eas So os ccc onsv dri dies tad bh even esky’ 31.724 
Sr eraene Lee. oe kideb, Rae ciin ie 6 beeheee Saree 94,249 








TYPICAL EXAMPLES of defective brasses removed from 
Santa Fe and foreign freight cars. 


“evidence was destroyed.” The next most frequent cause, 
namely waste grabs, accounted for 28,7 per cent; worn- 
out brasses, 11.4 per cent; dry packing, 5.6 per cent; 
and flat wedges, 4.2 per cent. The work of repacking 
journal boxes was done on 62,525 Santa Fe system cars 
and 31,724 foreign cars in 1952. The repacking date 


was overdue on 1,222 of the cars developing hot journals. 
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BOX CAR-MILES CUT BY... 





Direct Route Plan for Empties 


Automatic outlets provided for unneeded Rule 3 box cars—Clerical costs 


of car handling expected to be reduced 


Special Car Order No. 90 of the Car Service Division of 
the Association of American Railroads may prove, some 
of its proponents say, as big a boon to the car distri- 
butor as C.T.C. has been to the train dispatcher. 

This order is a plan for sending home via direct 
route all surplus empty box cars of indirect connection 
ownership (Rule 3 cars). The plan (Railway Age, May 
11, page 9) eliminates the need for getting home routes 
on surplus Rule 3 box cars—thus avoiding switching of 
such cars to the “hold track” while the holding roads 
await this information—and provides regular direct 
routes over which they will be forwarded homeward. 

The plan abolishes as to box cars the need for recipro- 
cal short routing arrangements with connections, and the 
accompanying bookkeeping, for disposing of cars having 
circuitous home routes. Perhaps best of all, say its ad- 
vocates, it avoids the circuitous movements of many 
Rule 3 box cars which for one reason or another, have 
retraced their service route in an attempt to get home. 

Many transportation officers have long felt the need 
for some such plan. Records of the C.S.D. and of in- 
dividual roads are said to show many cases where cars 
have been held three to five days or more while home 
route information was being sent to the holding line. 
Sometimes proper information was not received and cars 
were started home, roundabout, to get them off the hold- 
ing line to avoid further per diem expense. During periods 
of falling business, it was not unusual for some of the 
larger roads to receive several hundred requests per day 
for home routes or for disposition of foreign cars. It is 
expected that all this will be a thing of the past, with 
respect to Rule 3 box cars, if the plan works. 


Provides “Indirect Connection” Outlets 


Briefly, the plan provides each railroad with outlets 


for all indirect connection box cars. It provides also. 


just which ownerships each road must accept, at specific 
junctions, from its connections. These deliveries and 
receipts have been set up so that, as well as can be 
forecast, the burden of hauling empty cars will not be 
out of line with what a road has been required to do in 
the past; or with its obligation to haul a car an empty 
mile in return for a loaded mile, if traffic conditions 
make that necessary. The percentage of empty box car- 
miles to total box car-miles is not as high as in the case 
of some other types of equipment, but the traffic pattern 
of the country does require a considerable movement of 
empty box cars East to West and North to South. It is 
the firm belief of those who have developed the plan 
that no road will be required to perform a greater per- 
centage of empty miles in proportion to loaded miles 
than it has done in the past. The possibilities of inequities 
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developing have not been overlooked. These, it is thought, 
can be adjusted promptly. The plan was effective July 1. 
Consequently, there should be, under normal business 
conditions, several months of good demand for box cars, 
so that there should not develop immediately any sub- 
stantial surplus anywhere, with consequent heavy ap- 
plication of the plan. Late October and the months of 
November and December are the period when it may be 
expected to come into full use. 

Proponents say the plan will have served its purpose 
if, as they expect, it will effectively stop such circuitous 
movements as eastern and southeastern ownerships moved 
“homeward” empty in considerable volume from Texas 
points via Colorado; Texas ownerships moved “home- 
ward” empty from New York to Chicago, Minne- 
apolis and Omaha; southeastern ownerships moved 
“homeward” empty from New Jersey to Chicago and 
there delivered to western roads because these were the 
“home routes.” 


How It Works 


To illustrate the application of Special Car Order No. 
90 to a particular road, there are reproduced herewith 
portions of pages of instructions which give the owner- 
ships to be delivered off line and received on Jine by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. The Lackawanna, 
like other eastern seaboard roads, handles eastward a 
substantial volume of overhead traffic for New England, 
as well as export and domestic freight for New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania destinations. Like other roads 
similarly located, its westward traffic loaded in box cars 
does not, normally, equal its eastward traffic loaded in 
this type of equipment. Consequently, there is a flow of 
empty box cars to the Lackawanna’s western junctions. 

This flow formerly consisted of surplus box cars, re- 
gardless of reporting marks, which came to it through 
these western junctions. Box cars owned in the South- 
east or in New England, the first record on which was 
from the West, were likely to be returned there. In con- 
trast, under the direct route plan, surplus Southeastern 
box cars will all be delivered by the Lackawanna to the 
Central of New Jersey or to the Reading, for movement 
to Potomac Yard if those roads have no loading for 
them. Surplus New England box cars will be delivered 
by the Lackawanna to the Delaware & Hudson or to the 
Lehigh & Hudson River, regardless of loaded route. 

The Lackawanna normally has about 5,000 foreign box 
cars on line. Of these, about 46 per cent, or 2,300 cars, 
are Rule 2 cars (owned by its direct connections), while 
54 per cent, or 2,700 cars, are Rule 3 cars now subject to 
the provisions of the plan. Studies made during the 
preparation of the plan indicate that, generally, two to 
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three per cent of the total number of indirect connection 
box cars on any railroad are likely to become “surplus” 
on any one day. Using this figure for the Lackawanna, 
it may reasonably be expected that there may be a move- 
ment off-line via the listed outlets of some 50 to 75 
empty Rule 3 cars daily. Of course, during periods of 
good business practically no serviceable box cars will be 
sent home empty, whereas in periods of dull business such 
movement will be comparatively heavy. 

Reciprocal short routing arrangements, of which there 
are a number now operative, have as their objective the 
very purpose of the direct route plan, i.e., to get unwanted 





cars home with a minimum of empty mileage. These 
short routing arrangements undoubtedly have saved many 
thousands of car miles each year, but in the opinion of 
advocates of the plan these savings will be trifling as 
compared with those possible under the plan. In the 
final analysis, the plan embodied in Special Order No. 90 
is nothing more or less than a multitude of reciprocal 
short routing agreements, rolled into one and made gen- 
erally applicable all over the country. The plan is de- 
scribed by its proponents as a forward step in efficient 
car handling, like the switch from mileage to per diem 
some fifty years ago. 





Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
TO AGENTS, YARDMASTERS AND ALL OTHERS CONCERNED: 


Attached is copy of Special Car Order CSD 90, direct route plan for 
handling Rule 3 box cars which governs the disposition of surplus empty 
Rule 3 (indirect connection) box cars effective July 1, 1953. 

Under the provisions of this order, surplus empty Rule 3 box cars, ex- 
cept those received in switching service and auto device and parts cars, 
are no longer to be delivered in home route, but are to be delivered to 
connecting lines as shown in instruction ‘A’ attached. In order to insure 


SPECIMEN INSTRUCTIONS MAKING 
SPECIAL CAR ORDER NO. 90 EFFECTIVE 


INSTRUCTION A 


Direct Route Plan Rule 3 Box Cars 
(except cuto device and parts cars) 
Disposition of direct route plan Rule 3 (indirect connection) surplus empty 
box cars: To be delivered by DL&W to the railroads shown at the junction 
points indicated. 


Rule 3 Ownerships Empty & Surplus at Card to & Deliver to 


AA Any point Black Rock-Wabash 
AC 6 ad Black Rock-CN 
ACL Stroudsburg & East Phillipsburg-CNJ 
e West of Stroudsburg Rupert-RDG 
ACY Any point Buffalo-Erie 
AT&SF " “) Buffalo-NKP 
A& WP Stroudsburg & East Phillipsburg-CNJ 
a West of Stroudsburg Rupert-RDG 
BAR Stroudsburg & East Pt. Morris-L&HR 
<x West of Stroudsburg Binghamton-D&H 
B&LE Stroudsburg & East Phillipsburg-CNJ 
” West of Stroudsburg 
to Owego Rupert-RDG 
B&LE West of Owego Buffalo-NKP 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 


INSTRUCTION B 


Direct Route Plan Rule 3 Box Cars 
(except aufo device and parts cars) 


Lackawanna will accept only the empty Rule 3 box cars from connecting 
lines as shown below: 


proper movement to connecting lines of these empty cars by the effective 
date of July 1, 1953, the forwarding of empty Rule 3 box cars in home 
route will be discontinued as of 12:01 a.m. June 29, 1953 and movement 
thereafter will be in accordance with instruction “A”. 

Also, under the provisions of this order, empty box cars that are Rule 3 
on connecting lines (except cars in switching service and auto device and 
parts cars), are no longer to be received in home route, but are to be re- 
ceived only as specified in the order. Instruction “B’ lists these owner- 
ships and, effective July 1, 1953, no other empty Rule 3 box cars are to be 
received from the roads named. 

This makes no change in the handling of empty Rule 2 (direct connec- 
tion) box cars nor in the handling of empty box cars from short lines in- 
cluding the Brooklyn Terminals. 








Junction Point From 
Augusta, NJ L&NE AC-CN-CP-Ont-Tem-TH&B 
Bangor, Pa. L&NE AC-CN-CP-Ont-Tem-TH&B 
Bath Jct., Pa. L&NE AC-CN-CP-Ont-Tem-TH&B 
Belfast Jct., Pa. LV None 
Bergen Jct., NJ Erie N&B 

4 me NYS&W None 
Berwick, Pa. PRR None 
Etc, Etc. Etc. 


Direct Route Plan Rule 3 Box Cars 


Ownerships to be delivered by Lackawanna to indicated road at: 
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Buffalo 
Bing- (Niagara Northum- Phillips- Any 
Ownerships hamton Frontier) berland burg Rupert Jet. 
AA WAB L&HR 
BAR D&H L&HR 
B&M-MTC D&H L&HR 
cv D&H CN 
CIL-CI&L ERIE 
D&H 
DL&aW 
D&M-Det&M C&O Sys. 
D&TS-D&TSL WAB 
DT&! WAB PRR 
ERIE 
GTW CN 
LNE-L&NE 
LV 
MEC D&H L&HR 
*NYC Sys. 
NKP-W&LE 
NH L&HR 
NYOW 
NYSW 
PM (See C&O) 
P&LE-PMcK&Y NYC Sys. CNJ-CRP RDG 
P&aWV PRR CNJ-CRP RDG 
RUT. D&H 
WAB. 
W&LE (See NKP) 
Etc. Etc. Etc. Etc, Etc. Etc. Etc. 


na 3 


Direct Route Plan Rule 3 Box Cars 


Ownerships to be received by Lackawanna from railroads and at points 


Receive 
From: At: Ownerships: 
B&O Buffalo NB-N&B ONT-TEM 
(Niagara Frontier) 
CNJ-CRP Taylor AC-CN CP NJI&Il ONT-TEM THB 
WAB BCK 
c&O Buffalo CNJ-CRP D&H FEC G&F NB-N&B RDG 
(Niagara Frontier) SA-S&A 
D&H Binghamton- AA ATSF C&O-PM CIL-CI&L CB&Q 
Scranton CRIP C&S DRGW-D&SL D&M-Det&aM 
D&TS-D&TSL EJ&E FWDC IN-I. Nor. 
ITC LNE-L&NE M-1 (Mo. fll.) MWR- 
M&W NB-N&B PH&D TP&W THB WAB 
ERIE Binghamton NB-N&B 
ERIE N.Y. Term. NB-N&B 
L&HR Any Jet. AC&Y AC AA CP C&O-PM CNW- 
CMO CGW C. Range D&M-Det&M 
D&TS- D&TSL EJ&E ELS-E&LS GTW 
GN IHB MILW-CTSE NJI&!l NKP-W&- 
LE NB-N&B NP ONT-TEM PH&D SOO 
SPS-SP&S THB WAB BCK 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 
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WEST SIDE of the truck freighthouse has 31 tailboard spots for over-the-road tractors 
and trailers. The other side, for city receiving and delivery, has 29 tailboard spaces. 


TRUCKING SUBSIDIARY GETS... 


Modern Freighthouse and Garage 


Move from congested area to site of Burlington’s $4.1-million freight-terminal 


project at Chicago locates trucking affiliate where it can expand and coordinate 


service with the railroad 
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to the new facility for coordinating truck and rail service. 


$4.1-million rail-truck freight terminal now under con- 
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C omplete new facilities for freight-trucking operations 
and for the maintenance of all its truck equipment have 
been provided in the Chicago area for Burlington Truck 
Lines, Inc., a subsidiary of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. These facilities, consisting of a truck freight- 
house and a combination garage and shop, are part of 
the railroad’s $4.1-million rail-truck freight terminal 
project* being constructed along Twenty-sixth street 
between Fifty-fourth and Fifty-sixth avenues in Cicero, 
Ill., adjacent to the railroad’s Morton Park classification 
yards. 

The former BTL facilities were located in the south 
end of the railroad’s freighthouse No. 1, situated on 


Canal street between Harrison and Polk streets in a - 


congested business district of Chicago. These quarters 
were too narrow for the efficient use of mechanized 
equipment, and although convenient to the railroad’s 
l.c.l. facilities at the north end of the same building for 
the interchange of freight, permitted only 24 truck 
spottings. Thus hampered in its operations and growth, 
Burlington Truck Lines for a number of years had 
wanted to move to a more accessible outlying location 
where a modern building with adequate room could be 
constructed. 

The expense of such a move could not be justified 
until 1952, when a prospective tenant sought use of 
freighthouse No. 1 in its entirety as a forwarding station. 
Meanwhile, the railroad had also found it desirable to 
move its l.c.l. facilities out of the congested city district, 
and was making plans for the construction of an exten- 
sive new freighthouse to consolidate the business of 
several small city freighthouses in a new structure on 
its property at Cicero, where existing primary highways 
would make it readily accessible to trucks and where it 
would be close to the existing classification yard. This 
location was also highly desirable for the Burlington 
Truck Lines because of its proximity to major highways 
and-its growing coordinated service with the railroad. 

It was decided to build the freighthouse and garage 
for Truck Lines first, thus enabling the truck line to 
vacate its part of freighthouse No. 1 and permitting 
partial occupancy of this building by the new tenant. 
The new truck freighthouse was built with its west side 
parallel with a concrete pavement extension to Fifty- 
sixth avenue. This pavement was given a width of 120 ft. 
to allow space for truck maneuvering, as well as for the 
parking of stand-by units in the event that the entire 
tailboard space of the freighthouse is occupied. On the 
other side of the new freighthouse, a 70-ft. wide con- 
crete pavement was constructed. 


Unobstructed Floor Area 


The building is a standardized fire-resistant structure 
erected by the Luria Engineering Company, and is 70 ft. 
wide by approximately 322 ft. long. It is of steel rigid- 
frame construction, with columns at 20-ft. centers, and 
provides a clear span across the width of the freighthouse. 
Two four-panel overhead rolling doors were installed 
between each of the columns along both sides of the 
building. The north end wall is of brick, while the 
south wall, where the structure will adjoin the new freight 
terminal, is covered with asbestos-cement siding. Cor- 





*See ‘Burlington Building Rail-Truck Terminal,’ Railway Age, May 11. 
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rugated asbestos was applied as siding above the door 
openings and also as roofing. The roof overhangs 10 ft. 
beyond the sides of the building. The floor is reinforced 
concrete on a tamped earth fill, and is cantilevered out 
beyond the sidewalls to provide a 2.5-ft. loading apron 
guarded by a heavy oak timber bumper. 

The interior is daylighted by two rows of corrugated 
plastic panels applied on each side of the roof ridge in 
lieu of the asbestos panels. For night operations, the 
interior is lighted by three rows of mercury-vapor lights. 
The freighthouse is unheated. 

Offices were constructed along the north end of the 
freighthouse and include an area for truck drivers to 
use when reporting, a room for the truck dispatcher and 
several clerks, an office for the foreman, and toilet 
facilities. Other clerks and a telephone switchboard are 
housed in a small existing building just north of the 
new freighthouse. This building was purchased by the 
railroad from a former coal-yard tenant of this property, 
along with a truck scale, and is being used temporarily 
until the new railroad freighthouse is built, when these 
clerks and switchboard will be moved to offices that will 
be constructed on the second floor of that building. It 
is also the intention later to install a new truck scale. 


Towing System Employed 


A Towveyor system was installed by the Jervis-Webb 
Company within the truck freighthouse for hauling 
freight loaded in platform trucks from one side of the 


. freighthouse to the other. This system consists of an 


under-floor endless chain approximately 700 ft. long, 
which makes a circuit of the interior at a distance of 
about 15 ft. from the doors and end walls. It has towing 
dogs spaced about 12 ft. apart which engage towing pins 
of four-wheel platform trucks. It takes about five min- 
utes to make a complete circuit. 

The towing pins of the platform trucks are of special 
design. The pins are 7/8 in. in diameter so they can drop 
into the l-in. wide slot of the Towveyor track. For easy 
action, the pins are enclosed within a pipe sleeve and 
are raised by an iron loop handle. Each truck has two 
pegs, one over the other, on which the loop of the pin 
handle can be hooked. When hooked over the upper peg, 
the towing pin is held several.inches above the floor; 
when hooked over the lower peg, the towing pin drops 
of its own weight and slides along the floor until it 
drops into the floor slot of the Towveyor system. The 
concrete floor is surface hardened along the path of 
the platform trucks for longer wear. Safety stop switches 
for the Towveyor system are installed on every second 
wall column for emergency purposes. 

The west side of the freighthouse has 31 tailboard 
spaces, numbered from north to south. About two-thirds 
of these are used by out-bound over-the-road trucks and 
tractor-trailers and the remaining portion by inbound 
over-the-road units. The other side of the freighthouse 
has 29 tailboard spaces, with the numbering system con- 
tinued from south to north. This side is used for deliver- 
ing and receiving city business. Hence, the Towveyor 
system is, in effect, the link between the city pick-up 
and delivery service and the inbound and outbound 
over-the-road freight service. 

When an over-the-road unit arrives at this freight- 
house, the driver turns his tractor and trailer (which is 
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SPECIAL FLAT CARS are used for hauling trailers by 
rail rather than by highway when the trailers are loaded 
with freight destined to a truck terminal at a point that 
is also common with the railroad. The trailers are backed 
up an incline to this timber platform and onto the cars. 





NEW GARAGE, about four blocks from the truck freight- 
house, includes a shop for the maintenance and repair of 
road units. The structure is a prefabricated building and 
has aluminum siding and roofing. 


locked under seal) over to a truck hostler and reports 
with the freight bills of his load at the freighthouse 
office. If the driver has a short run, i.e., one that per- 
mits a round trip within nine hours, he is immediately 
assigned another tractor and trailer for the return run. 
If the run is longer, the driver ties up for his required 
rest period. A rate clerk in the office checks over the 
freight bills for accuracy and marks on them the spot 


number of the truck to which the freight is to be trans-, 


ferred. Meanwhile, the hostler has backed the incoming 
trailer into an inbound unloading spot. 

The freight bills are then turned over to a checker 
who, after first checking the seal number on _ the 
trailer doors to see that it is the one shown on the 
records, supervises the dockmen who unload the mer- 
chandise and place it on the platform trucks. Each of 
these trucks has a numbering plate affixed to the upper 
part of the forward end stakes on which the checker 
chalks the spot number shown on the freight bill. The 
trucks also have small receptacles in which the freight 
bills for each piece of merchandise can be deposited. 
Only freight for one truck spot is loaded on any one 
truck, so several platform trucks are used when unloading 
a trailer. When a trailer has been entirely unloaded, the 
several platform trucks are pushed toward the Towveyor 
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ROOF PANELS of corrugated plastic daylight the interior 
of the truck freighthouse. The Towveyor system circles 
the platform and tows freight loaded on four-wheel plat- 
form trucks from the over-the-road truck side to the city 
delivery-and-receiving side, and vice versa. 











: 
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PREVENTIVE-MAINTENANCE program is followed by 
BTL in caring for its fleet of trucks, tractors and trailers. 
The garage is completely equipped to handle minor and 
heavy repairs. Spare parts are in a storage room. 





and the towing pin handles lowered in the floor slot, 
after which the chain takes them in tow. 

Workmen known as chainmen are stationed on each 
side of the freighthouse to remove the platform trucks 
from the Towveyor when they are opposite the truck 
spots to which they are assigned. Stowers than load the 
freight in the highway trucks and trailers, placing the 
freight bills for each piece in a large envelope which 
is affixed to the interior wall of each trailer. 

The stowers are taught how to load the trucks and 
trailers properly, not only to avoid damage by shifting 
loads but also to comply with state axle-loading regula- 
tions. Since the freight bills show the weight of each 
piece the stowers can control the distribution of the 
accumulated load in each trailer and they become quite 
expert in this work. The axle loadings of combined 
tractors and trailers are checked on the truck scales 
before they are permitted to leave the terminal and 
redistribution or lightening of the load is accomplished 
if required. Just before the loading of an over-the-road 
trailer has been completed the dispatcher calls the driver 
next in line to go on duty, so that by the time he reports 
for work the trailer is loaded, sealed and ready to roll, 
The several freight bills are removed from the wall 
envelope before the doors are sealed. 
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The east side of the freighthouse for the pickup and 
delivery service is used at all hours of the day but 
the trucks come and go only during normal business 
hours, i.e., from 7 a.m. to about 5 or 6 p.m. During the 
night, the delivery trucks are backed up to the dock so 
they can be loaded with freight from incoming over- 
the-road trailers for delivery to consignees the following 
day. The Chicago area is divided into approximately 12 
p-u. & d. zones, and the trucks are spotted accordingly 
at the freighthouse. 


Dispatcher Controls Trucks 


During the day, telephone calls for trucks to pick 
up shipments are being received in the adjacent small 
office building. As these calls come in, the information 
as to the name of the company, address, approximate 
weight, and number of pieces is written down on a 
Telautograph sending machine which transmits the data 
simultaneously to a receiving machine in the freight- 
house dispatcher’s office which writes it on a stiff paper. 
The dispatcher tears off these messages and deposits 
them in pigeon holes, one of which is assigned to each 
delivery zone driver. 

The p.u. & d. drivers keep in touch regularly by tele- 
phone with the dispatcher so they can be informed of 
the pick-up calls and thus give prompt service to the 
customers. When the truck has a normal load, or when 
another truck at the freighthouse has been loaded with 
incoming freight the dispatcher instructs the driver to 
return. On arriving at the freighthouse the driver reports 
to the office with the bills of lading for the freight he has 
picked up. 


In turn, the driver is handed the freight bills for the . 


merchandise already loaded on another truck for his 
zone, together with any pick-up call messages received 
while he was en route. and the process is repeated. 

Bills of lading from the reporting drivers are turned 
over to a routing clerk who assigns and marks the truck 
spot number on each one. The bilis of lading are then 
given to a checker who supervises the dockmen un- 
loading the merchandise and checks the pieces. Later the 
bills of lading are returned to the office where a rate 
clerk notes information thereon as to the rating and 
billing so that freight bills can be made for accompany- 
ing the shipments. The freight bills and copies are all 
numbered consecutively so that tracing, billing and filing 
can be handled efficiently. 

For certain hours of the day, Burlington Truck Lines 
has found that over-the-road trailers can be moved 
faster to their destination by rail than by truck tractor 
to large cities that are common to both transportation 
agencies. At such times, the trailers are taken a few hun- 
dred feet from the freighthouse and backed up a ramp 
to a timber platform, then onto Burlington flat cars 
especially equipped for this service. The trailers are 
firmly blocked on these cars against forward and 
backward movements and are chained at their sides to 
the sides of the cars to prevent overturning. When the 
cars arrive at their destinations, tractors again take the 
trailers in tow to the local truck terminal. Proximity of 
the Cicero truck freighthouse to the railroad’s Morton 
Park classification yard assures the latest possible switch- 
ing for inclusion on departing fast trains. 

Also, there are times when the Burlington Truck Lines 
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receives such a large amount of freight from shippers for 
a destination which is common with the railroad that it 
will fill one or two box cars. In such instances where the 
freight is destined to a point where BTL has a truck 
terminal, this freight will be stowed in railroad box 
cars which are spotted at one side of the timber plat- 
form. These cars are handled in fast trains so that the 
result is faster service for the shippers. 

At the present time, platform trucks that have been 
loaded with this freight are coupled together into trains 
and hauled by a small industrial tractor down a tem- 
porary ramp at the south end of the truck freighthouse 
to the nearby timber platform. When the railroad com- 
pletes construction of its large contiguous l.c.l. freight- 
house, these platform trucks will be taken from the 
Towveyor line in the truck freighthouse and, without 
leaving roof cover, placed on the Towveyor system of 
the railroad freighthouse for delivery to designated 
box cars. 


Equipment Well Maintained 


The combination garage and shop built for the repair 
and servicing of the BTL trucks is about four blocks 
from the new truck terminal. The garage is a Butler pre- 
fabricated steel-frame structure with aluminum roofing 
and siding, 60 ft. by 200 ft. in size. Across one end of 
the building are a foreman’s office, toilet facilities, parts 
room, and boiler room. Adjoining this area is a large 
repair shop, 40 ft. by 60 ft., then an equipment-washing 
room 20 ft. by 60 ft. These areas are heated by projection- 
type thermostatically controlled unit heaters supplied 
with steam from a Kewanee oil-burning boiler. The 
remainder of the building, 60 ft. by 120 ft., is used as 
garage area and is unheated. 

On one side and the two ends, the walls have projected- 
type windows equipped with screens. The other side 
has nine electrically operated overhead rolling panel 
doors, 12 ft. wide by 12 ft. 8 in. high. The roof is 
curved, supported 15 ft. overhead at the eaves by bow- 
string trusses, and has two rows of curved corrugated 
translucent plastic panels for daylighting the interior. 

The equipment washing room can handle the largest 
size tractor and trailer used in combination by the BTL. 
The repair room, or shop, is equipped with a Budgit 
2-ton monorail crane for making engine changes, an 
air compressor, welding equipment, a floor-type hydraulic 
lift for raising both tractors and trailers together or 
separately, and work benches. Other equipment includes 
an Aeroil transmission jack, a Black & Decker bench 
grinder and electric drills, a Blackhawk floor jack, a 
Lincoln Electric Lubrigun, a Walker stand and jack, 
an oxygen and acetylene regulator, testing devices, and 
miscellaneous small tools, such as socket sets, grease 
guns, valve-seat dial gages, vises, tachometers, and 
micrometers. 

Trucks and tractors are serviced with gasoline, diesel 
fuel oil and lubricating oils from service pumps on an 
adjacent concrete apron. 

Plans for the truck freighthouse and garage were made 
under the general direction of F. E. Sperry, president of 
the Burlington Truck Lines, and assistant vice-president 
of the CB&Q, H. A. Aalberg, chief engineer of the rail- 
road, and A. H. Simon, engineer of buildings. The work 
was carried out under contract. 
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ROUTES of the Turkish State Railways are indicated by the solid lines within the country’s borders. 


TO EXPAND THEIR FACILITIES . . . 


Turkish Rails Spend $146,397,000 


Turkish freight trains are classified as “fast freight” 


By JOSEPH L. WHITE 


Former consultant to ‘ and “slow freight.” Passenger trains are classified as 

Fee, Ses “express,” which handle no freight cars, and “passenger- 

mixed,” which handle up to 10 passenger-train cars and 

lf the “cold war” turns hot, Turkey will be the free 20 freight cars. “Passenger-mixed” trains are very profit- 

world’s front line of offense and defense in the Middle able, as the revenue per train-mile from passengers and 

East, and the Turkish State Railways will be an important freight is well over twice that of the “express” trains, 

factor in military operations. To increase the capacity while direct expenses per train-mile are little more. 

of the railways, both to carry a rapidly increasing peace- “Passenger-mixed” trains also provide overnight mer- 

time load and to prepare for possible war, the Turkish chandise service between Istanbul and Ankara and other 

government in recent years has approved expenditures of points, which is an important factor in meeting truck 
$146,397,000 for construction and equipment. competition on the highways. 

The Turkish State Railways, owned by the government To provide fast daylight passenger-train service be- 
and operated by the Ministry of Communications (which tween Istanbul and Ankara, the Turkish railways recently 
also operates the post office, telephone and telegraph, purchased 16 three-car diesel motor trains which make 
domestic air lines and the greater part of the country’s the 358-mile run in eight hours 46 minutes, compared 
merchant marine fleet), consist of 4,720 miles of road with 12 hours 35 minutes for the “Taurus Express,” the 
and serve practically all important ports and interior Turkish section of the famed “Orient Express,” which is 
cities. There are no privately operated communication the fastest daylight steam-powered express train between 
systems, railways or domestic air lines, but privately the two cities, These fast motor trains, which run over 
operated buses and trucks give the railways substantial 80 m.p.h. on level stretches, are expected to develop 
and increasing competition. daytime tourist travel in Turkey. 

In Turkey, mountains come down to the sea along the When I first arrived in Turkey in July 1947, the 
entire coast line. To link seaports and centers of popula- Truman program for military aid to Greece and Turkey 
tion with the interior, railways must climb over moun- was just getting under way, and economic aid under the 
tain ranges, with grades up to 21% per cent even through Marshall Plan had not yet begun. The Turkish railways 
the lowest mountain passes. The railways, located more had a monopoly of domestic inland transportation. There 
with an eye to economy of construction than easy grades, were no labor unions and employees did not have the 
wind around and through mountains with many tunnels right to strike against government operated agencies. 
and reverse curves. This requires well ballasted track. and Consequently, there was little pressure to increase wages 
heavy expenditures for maintenance of way and and improve working conditions, with their concomitant 


structures. increases in operating expenses. On the other hand, 
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TO SURMOUNT the heavy grades in Turkey, the State Railways use powerful 
coal-burning steam locomotives, like this 2-10-0, in passenger and freight service. 


ad 


Be Te 


DEN DONKEYS, still an important trans- 


HEAVILY LA 


port medium in rural Turkey, wait for a train to pass. 





STATION PLAZA at Ankara, capital of Turkey. The 
large, modern station is at the left. A restaurant-casino 
is at the end of the plaza, also the general offices of the 
State Railways and the Ministry of Communications. 


there were no traffic committees of powerful shippers to 
force rates and earnings down. 

In March 1952, when I left Turkey, this situation had 
changed completely. The new Democratic administration, 
elected in May 1950, had promised legislation giving 
labor the right to organize and strike. Competition from 
buses and trucks was breaking down the previous rail- 
way monopoly of domestic inland transportation, due 
primarily to the highly successful program for highway 
improvement, which was an important part of Military 
Aid to Turkey. The highway program was administered 
by a group of highway engineers from our own federal 
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SHIPS OF THE DESERT are too heavy for the small 


Turkish stock cars and must be transported in coal cars. 


2 


THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS, whose fares are about one- 
half those for first-class accommodations, carry their own 
water bottles and fill them at station stops where there 
are water fountains. 


Bureau of Public Roads. As a result of the great highway 
improvements, trucking costs were reduced from 13 cents 
per ton-mile in 1947 to seven cents a ton-mile in 1951. 

Competition from trucks and buses is beginning to 
make serious inroads on railway revenues. This com- 
petition probably will have a more serious effect on 
passenger traffic than on freight traffic. The “passenger- 
mixed” trains will enable the railways to give much 
better merchandise service between Istanbul and Ankara 
than trucks. Economic development of the country under 
the Marshall Plan will provide a large and growing 
tonnage of railroad carload freight. 
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New Facilities 





(Continued from page 18) 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—Has or- 
dered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Division of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company material to install centralized 
trafic control on 127 miles of single 
track between Nonco, Tenn., and 
Amory, Miss. The style C control ma- 
chine will be installed at Amory di- 
vision headquarters. 


Union Pacific.—A locomotive clean- 
ing and paint stripping rack is being 
built at the Omaha shop yard ($42,- 
000). Additional facilities for rebuild- 
ing diesel locomotive engines are being 
provided in existing shops there. Four 
additional drop pit tables will be in- 
stalled and two will be relocated, an 
overhead crane will be installed, and 
the area will be completely air condi- 
tioned ($175,000). Glass block walls 
will be built around the area in con- 
nection with this work. 

Elsewhere on the system the follow- 
ing projects are in progress or sched- 
uled to begin shortly: At Cheyenne, 
Wyo., old lunch room facilities will be 
replaced by a 24-ft. by 100-ft. pre- 
fabricated metal building to house 
locker and lunch room, steel lockers, 
tables, benches, etc. ($39,000); at 
Wamsutter, a 100-ton coaling station 
will be built to serve the eastward main 
track ($96,000); at Green River a 
48-ft. by 50-ft. masonry garage will 
provide facilities for stores department 
mechanized equipment ($41,000) ; also 
at Green River, a 15,000-bbl. locomo- 
tive fuel-oil storage tank and pump- 
house with pumping equipment. piping, 
drainage, fire protection and other 
pertinent facilities will be built ($122.- 
000); at Denver a combination yard 
office and wash and locker room for 
switchmen and enginemen will be built 
in a one-story masonry building which 
will include a tile icehouse in a total 
space of 48 feet by 354 feet ($280,- 
000); and a one-story office building 
36 feet by 128 feet will be built at 
Nampa, Ida., ($236,000), to include 
a 14-ft. by 14-ft. yardmaster’s tower, a 
paging and intercommunication sys- 
tem, locker and wash rooms, and air 
conditioned business machines room 
and office. 

In connection with expansion of yard 
facilities at Ogden, Utah, by the Ogden 
Union Railway & Depot Co. (Railway 
Age, July 20, page 22), the UP will 
install a 10,000-bbl. locomotive fuel-oil 
storage facility and a 20,000-gal. serv- 
ice tank with pump-house and other 
equipment ($115,000). The four-track 
car repair yard will consist of 7,510 
feet of track, including nine turnouts. 
The project also will require 68,900 
sq. yd. of reinforced concrete paving; 
a 50-ton traveling gantry crane: a 24-ft. 
by 90-ft. shop office and locker room 
building, and three minor buildings for 
housing boiler, compressor and_ store 
facilities, at a total cost of $415,000. 
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Western Pacific.—Projects current- 
ly under way or about to be started 
total $1,863,900. Signal facilities be- 
tween Oakland, Cal., and Stockton are 
being rearranged and provisions made 
for power switches at both ends of 
sidings in connection’ with the overall 
trafic control signaling system. This 
work, by company forces, will cost 
$558,900. Steam operating facilities at 
various locations between Oroville and 
Portola and on the Northern California 
Extension are to be converted for full 
diesel operation, but no contract has 
yet been awarded on this $500,000 
project. Section facilities between Por- 
tola and Salt Lake City will be retired, 
relocated or rehabilitated, as present 
operating practices dictate, at a cost 
of about $80,000, on a contract yet 
to be awarded. The Utah Construction 
Company is replacing with concrete 
lining 634 feet of timber lining in 
Tunnel No. 1 of the Northern Cal- 
ifornia Extension ($300,000). A 5,600- 
ft. line change will eliminate Tunnels 
No. 7 and 8 on this same line. This 
latter work is being carried out by 
Morrison-Knudson Company at a cost 
of $245,000. That firm is also day- 
lighting Tunnel No. 9 ($145,000). Com- 
pany forces and an outside contractor 
are providing the system signal shop 
at Sacramento with a paved storage 
area and driveway ($35,000). 


Financial 





Long Island.— Transit Authority 
Withdraws its Reorganization Plan.— 
The Long Island Transit Authority has 
withdrawn its plan of reorganization 
for the LI (Railway Age, August 25, 
1952, page 18), because “funds which 
under the plan would have been used 
to rehabilitate the railroad are instead 
being used by the trustee to pay taxes 
to the city of New York,” the authority 
said in a letter to the I.C.C. “The road 
has no substantial credit,” the letter 
added, “and no prospect of attracting 
new capital. Use of the cash for taxes 
will therefore. prevent the minimum 
car purchase and rehabilitation pro- 
gram which is absolutely necessary and 
which is a basic feature of the author- 
ity’s plan.” 


Securities 





Chicago South Shore & South 
Bend.—A pplication to List.—Follow- 
ing authorization of its board of di- 
rectors, this road has applied to the 
Midwest Stock Exchange to have its 
common stock listed thereon. 


Seaboard Air Line.—Stock Split. 
—Stockholders have approved a pro- 
posal to split the common stock on a 
214-for-one basis (Railway Age, July 





20, page 26). Each present share, 
without par value, will be converted 
to 24% shares of new $40-par common 
stock. After the split, the public will 
hold 2,349,475 common shares and the 
company 100,000. 


Authorization 


PORTLAND TERMINAL COMPANY (Maine 
Central).—To sell $77,000 of terminal company 
5 per cent first-mortgage gold bonds, and to 
issue and sell $600,000 of unsecured notes. Pro- 
ceeds will be used by the terminal company to 
pay its share of a new rail-highway bridge, for 
relocation of tracks to the new bridge, and for 
a new signal and interlocking system, Total cost 
of these projects is estimated at $1,433,706. 
The first-mortgage terminal company bonds, 
guaranteed by the MC, will be sold privately. 
Maturity date is July 1, 1961. The promissory 
notes, in multiples of $100,000, will go to the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Maturity 
date for all notes will be April 1, 1954. Upon 
completion of the pending improvements, the 
terminal company plans to issue mortgage 
bonds to pay off the notes. 


Application 


PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE.—To assume lia- 
bility for $3,225,000 of equipment trust certifi- 
cates, to finance in part 40 diesel units costing 
an estimated $4,353,000. — 


Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
5 1,600-hp. road-switchers (American 
Locomotive-General Electric Com- 
RN > co cat ae nmh sn GOReds 6 5's 5 $155,300 
35 1,000-hp. switchers (Alco-G.E.) .... 102,200 


The certificates, dated September 1, would 
mature in 15 annual installments of $215,000 
each, beginning September 1, 1954. They would 
be sold by competitive bidding, with interest 
rate to be set by such bids. 





Security Price Averages 


July Prev. Last 
21 Week Yeor 


Average price of 20 rep- 
resentative railway stocks 64.09 64.03 63.07 


Average price of 20 rep- 
resentative railway bonds 90.14 89.86 93.75 


Dividends Declared 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—$1.25, quarterly, 
payable September 11 to holders of record 
August 14. 

DALLAS RAILWAY & TERMINAL.—common, 
35¢, quarterly; 7% preferred, $1.75, quarterly, 
both payable August 1 to holders of record 


July 20. 

LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—$1, quarterly, pay- 
able September 11 to holders of record July 31. 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO & ST. LO 
common stock dividend, payable August 7 to 
holders of record July 17; common, 3 
quarterly; preferred, $1.50, quarterly, both pay- 
able October 1 to holders of record August 28. 

SARATOGA & SCHENECTADY.—$2.50, payable 
July 15 to holders of record July 1. 


Railway Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Nye F. Morehouse, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Cuicaco & 
NortH WestTeRN, has been elected 
senior vice-president. 


Frank Wilson, assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Texas & Paciric, 
has been promoted to assistant to vice- 
president—traffic at Dallas. Mr. Wilson 
joined the T&P in 1920 as ticket 
clerk, and later served as soliciting 
freight agent at New Orleans and gen- 
eral agent at Texarkana and Fort 
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Worth. He was appointed assistant 
general freight agent at Dallas in 1945, 





Frank Wilson 


general freight agent in 1946, and as- 
sistant freight traffic manager in 1950. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


William H. Carver, superintendent 
of terminals of the Ramway Express 


Acency at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer at New 
York. 


Miss Amy Mitchell has been elected 
assistant secretary of the ATLanta & 
West Pornt, the WESTERN oF ALABAMA 
and the Georcia at Atlanta, Ga. Miss 
Mitchell was for many years secretary 
to the president of the roads. 


W. Jj. Finegan, agent—real estate 
department of the Lone IsLAnp, has 
been appointed assistant real estate 
agent of the PENNSYLVANIA at Chicago, 


Lowell Hastings, general solicitor 
of the Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN at 
Chicago, has been appointed general 
counsel there, succeeding Nye F. 





Lowell Hastings 


Morehouse, who has been elected 
senior vice-president. Nelson Trott- 
man, general tax attorney, has been 
appointed general solicitor, handling 
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taxation, and Drennan J. Slater, as- 
sistant general solicitor, has been 
named general solicitor, handling liti- 
gation. 

Mr. Hastings joined the legal staff 





Nelson Trottman 


of the North Western in 1931 as gen- 
eral attorney. He was promoted to as- 
sistant general counsel in 1942 and to 
general solicitor in 1947. 

Mr. Trottman first came to the 
North Western in 1926 as general at- 





Drennan J. Slater 


torney. In 1942 he was appointed as- 
sistant general solicitor and became 
general tax attorney in 1952. 

Mr. Slater became associated with 
the railroad in 1942 as general at- 
torney. He was named assistant gen- 
eral solicitor in 1945. 


Appointed as general attorneys of 
the Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN at 
Chicago are William J. Fremon and 
Robert W. Russell. Both previously 


served as attorneys. 


S. M. Butler, assistant general 
claim agent of the CHESAPEAKE & Onto, 
has been appointed general claim 
agent, Chesapeake district, at Rich- 
mond, Va., succeeding E. M. Hudgins, 
promoted. W. G. Hammack, Jr., 
district claim agent, has been named 
assistant general claim agent. Mr. Ham- 
mack will continue to have jurisdiction 





over the Richmond division and the 
Newport News and Norfolk Terminal 
division. 


OPERATING 


John Edwards, Jr., general man- 
ager of the Central region of the Battt- 
more & Onto, has been transferred to 
the Eastern region at Baltimore, to 
succeed F, G. Hoskins, who will re- 
tire July 31, after 46 years of service. 
Wilbur R. Galloway, general super- 
intendent transportation at Baltimore, 
succeeds Mr. Edwards as general man- 
ager of the Central region at Pitts- 
burgh. C. T. Williams, superintend- 
ent, Cumberland division, at Cumber- 
land, Md., has been named general 
superintendent transportation at Balti- 
more, replacing Mr. Galloway. John 
F. Robbert, superintendent, Ohio divi- 
sion at Cincinnati, has been transferred 
to the Toledo division at Dayton, Ohio, 





Wilbur R. Galloway 


succeeding A. W. Conley, who has 
been transferred to Cumberland. C. S. 
Darling, assistant superintendent, Ohio 
division, succeeds Mr. Robert as super- 
intendent of that division. 

Mr. Galloway was born January 12, 
1905, and began his railroad career 
with the B&O as machinist apprentice 
at Baltimore in August 1923, becoming 
machinist four years later. After serv- 
ing the B&O as special representative 
to general manager, Eastern lines, and 
as assistant trainmaster and trainmaster 
at Pittsburgh, Mr. Galloway was named 
superintendent of the Alton (then con- 
trolled by the B&O) in 1941. 

He was appointed superintendent of 
the B&O Chicago Terminal in 1943, 
assistant general superintendent trans- 
portation of the B&O at Baltimore in 
1946, and general superintendent trans- 
portation in October 1949. 


R. E. Sease, superintendent, Colum- 
bus division, of the CENTRAL OF 
Georcia at Columbus, Ga., has been 
appointed superintendent transporta- 
tion at Savannah, succeeding V. M. 
Aspinwall, who has retired on account 
of ill health, W. W. Brasselle has 
been named trainmaster, Chattanooga, 
Cedartown and Greenville districts, at 
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Cedartown, Ga., succeeding W. L. 
Ector, who has been appointed super- 
intendent, Columbus division. 

Mr. Aspinwall was born at Savannah 
October 20, 1887, and joined the CofG 
in June 1904 as clerk, later becoming 
chief clerk. He was appointed assistant 
to superintendent transportation in 
June 1941, becoming superintendent 
transportation April 1, 1942. 


F. W. Myers, superintendent of the 
Russell division of the CHESAPEAKE 
& Onto at Russell, Ky., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position 
of assistant to general superintendent 
at Huntington, W. Va. O. W. Draper, 
assistant superintendent of the Hunt- 
ington division, at Huntington, has been 
named superintendent of the Russell 
division. 


H. C. Barnett and H. M. Ward 
have been named car service super- 
visors of the St. Louis-SAN FRANCISCO 
at Springfield, Mo. 


J. C. Brigham, assistant to gen- 
eral superintendent of the CANADIAN 
Paciric’s Alberta district, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent, Cal- 
gary division, at Calgary. 


David Wetterau, assistant train- 
master of the SouTHERN at Selma, Ala., 
has been appointed to the newly cre- 
ated position of trainmaster at Mobile. 


TRAFFIC 


A. QO. Tate, industrial engineer of 
the Cuicaco, MitwauKker, St. Pau. 
& Paciric at Chicago, is retiring July 
31. 


ENGINEERING 


Chester J. Henry, assistant chief 
engineer, Eastern region, of the PENn- 
SYLVANIA, has been appointed chief 
engineer of that region, with head- 
quarters as before at Philadelphia, 
succeeding Louis P. Struble, who re- 
tired July 1. John E. South, engineer 
bridges and buildings at Philadelphia, 
has been named assistant chief en- 
gineer. William G. Kemmerer, as- 


sistant engineer bridges and buildings 
at New York, succeeds Mr. South. 
John B. Smythe has been appointed 
assistant engineer at New York, suc- 
ceeding Joseph A. Jorlett, who re- 
places Mr. Kemmerer. 

Born at Youngsville, Pa., December 
1, 1900, Mr. Henry was graduated 
from the University of Cincinnati 
(C.E). He entered railroad service in 
July 1918 as trackman on the PRR at 
Cincinnati and later served as rodman 
on the Baltimore & Ohio and the Big 
Four. He returned to the PRR in June 
1923 as assistant on engineer corps, 
and subsequently became assistant su- 
pervisor, supervisor, and division en- 
gineer. Mr. Henry was appointed su- 
perintendent at Toledo in 1942; super- 
intendent freight transportation at 
Philadelphia in 1943; superintendent, 





Chester J. Henry 


Maryland division, in 1945, and as- 
sistant chief engineer, Eastern region, 
in 1947, 

Mr. Struble, born at Branchville, 
N.J., November 22, 1886, attended 
Lehigh University (C.E., 1909), and 
entered PRR_ service in November 
1909, serving at Pittsburgh as drafts- 
man, transitman, engineer in charge, 
chief draftsman, assistant engineer and 
assistant to chief engineer, succes- 
sively. From 1929 to 1938 Mr. Struble 
was in charge of construction of the 
Newark, N.J., passenger station; and 





SALES and SERVICE ENGINEER 


RAILROAD INDUSTRIES 


Leading manufacturer of industrial 
processing materials has opening in 
Atlanta, Georgia for a Sales and 
Service Engineer who has practical 
experience in Railroad Mechanical or 
associated departments. 

Applicants must be under 45 years of 
age, have good knowledge of railroads, 
sales personality. Two months head- 
quarters training for product applica- 





tion, salary plus expenses. 

This is an unusual opportunity for a 
capable man looking for permanency 
and above average earnings. 

Reply giving full details of education, 
experience and personal status to Box 
R.A. #1, Frank B. Johnston Ad- 
vertising, Inc., 117 Liberty St., N.Y. 
6, N.Y. 








in the latter year returned to the post 
of assistant to chief engineer, Central 
region. He became chief engineer, East- 
ern region, in April 1942. 

Mr. South was born at Pittsburgh, 
June 27, 1900, and attended the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh (B.S. in C.E., 
1924). He entered the service of the 
PRR in 1924 in the office of engineer 
of bridges and buildings at Pitts- 





Louis P. Struble 


burgh, transferring to Philapelphia 
the following year and serving as su- 
pervising draftsman, office engineer 
and assistant engineer of bridges. From 
1927 to 1933 he was employed on de- 
sign of structures for Philadelphia im- 
provements, becoming engineer bridges 
and buildings February 1, 1947. 

Mr. Kemmerer was born at Camden, 


N.J., August 23, 1889, and attended 





John E. South 


Purdue University (B.S. in C.E., 1912). 
He entered PRR service in 1913, work- 
ing successively as draftsman, rodman, 
transitman, assistant supervisor, as- 
sistant master carpenter, bridge in- 
spector, supervisor, master carpenter 
and assistant engineer at Chicago. In 
1945 Mr. Kemmerer was appointed as- 
sistant engineer bridges and buildings 
at New York. 

Mr. Jorlett was born at Clifton, N.J., 
March 28, 1904, and attended Rutgers 
and New York Universities. He joined 
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We've claimed Cat* Railroad Diesels 
are rated for honest horsepower—that 
they give you greater availability— 
handle bigger loads—start fast in any 
weather—use low-cost No. 2 furnace oil 
without fouling. 


We've claimed that your Caterpillar 
Dealer backs them up with complete 
parts stores. 


We've claimed they will last longer— 
and do more work with less down time 


than any other Diesel. 



































NOW MAKE US 
PROVE IT! 


e 
& 


a 


h ove Caterpillar Dealer is ready to give you 
facts and figures—show you engines in locomotives 
and railcars— provide a list of roads you can talk to. 
He’s as near as your phone. Call him today! 


CATERPILLAR, Peoria, Illinois. 





CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks — ®@ 
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This 2% gal. cartridge-operated extinguisher is perfect for snuffing out fires in 
wood, paper, textiles. It shoots a 40-50 ft. stream of water or antifreeze solution. 


THERES A PYRENE FOR 
EVERY R.R. HRE HAZARO/ 


PYRENE PROTECTS RAILROADS 4 WAYS 


be installed in all units in addition 
to portable equipment. 


General protection for rolling 

e stock, buildings and automotive 
vehicles with Pyrene Fire Extin- 
guishers and wheeled units of vari- 
ous types. 


Diesel repair shop protection 

e with Pyrene Proportioning Tanks. 
One tank (it can be installed in an 
out-of-the-way spot) can supply up 
to 1000 gal. of foam a minute to 
one or more Pyrene Foam Playpipes 
at any required locations. 


Diesel engine protection 

e with the self-contained, small space 
Pyrene* air foam unit. The 100 gal. 
unit discharges 1750 gal. of fire-kill- 
ing air foam at the rate of 350 gal. 
per minute. Sufficient for almost 
any conceivable emergency. 


Oil storage tank protection 
e with Pyrene fire-fighting systems. 
Manual or automatic types with 
capacities of hundreds up to thou- 
sands of gallons of foam per minute. 


Note. The A.A.R. recently recom- 
mended that stationary foam systems 


WRITE FOR PYRENE’S RAILROAD FIRE PROTECTION FOLDER 


Detailed information about the wide range of Pyrene 
equipment to protect heavy railroad capital investments. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
678 Belmont Avenue ° Newark 8, N.J. 


Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 





*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pet. Off. 
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the PRR in July 1929 in the New 
York division engineer’s office at Jer- 
sey City, later becoming construction 
foreman on electrification of that divi- 
sion. After service as construction su- 
perintendent for the U.S. Resettlement 
Administration from 1935 to 1939, he 
returned to the PRR- as assistant 





William G. Kemmerer 


bridge and building foreman, New 
York division, and later became as- 
sistant master carpenter at Philadel- 
phia. He was appointed master car- 
penter, Conemaugh division, at Pitts- 
burgh in 1942 and became assistant 
engineer at New York in October 1948. 


Thomas S. Carter, Jr., district 
engineer of the Miussouri-Kansas- 
Texas at Parsons, Kan., has been pro- 
moted to assistant chief engineer at 
St. Louis. 


George H. Echols, chief engineer 
maintenance of way and structures of 
the SouTHERN at Knoxville, Tenn,. will 
be promoted to chief engineer of the 
system at Washington, D.C., effective 
August 1. Robert B. Midkiff, as- 





George H. Echols 


sistant superintendent at Knoxville, will 
succeed Mr. Echols, and John W. 
Kidd, division engineer at Louisville, 
Ky., will replace Mr. Midkiff as as- 
sistant superintendent at Knoxville. 
Born June 17, 1901, at Milledgeville, 
(Continued on page 76) 
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EVERY DAY, PRR BUYS A MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF 
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Nearly everybody thinks of railroad supplies in 
terms of steel rail and ties, but pins and pencils— 
brooms and brushes—butter and eggs—plus more 
than 200,000 other items (including such things 

as fuel and even ore unloaders) are needed 
continuously to keep the Pennsylvania’s wheels 
rolling. Purchased from more than 20,000 
different suppliers, such items represent an 
investment in materials, supplies and equipment of 
about a million dollars every working day. These 


millions are spent in every state of the Union. 


It is a pleasure to hold a ranking position as 
a customer of American business, a buyer of many 


diverse products as well as a seller of 


transportation ...a contributor to the strength of our 


national economy as well as one of its beneficiaries. 


Pennsylvania 
Rai. vad 






























































































New Yesterday 
Established Today 








: New N-S-F applications, 


listed at right, as shown in cs 
g ca —_ 


cars at our track exhibit last co 
month at the A.A.R. Conven- ~ 
tion in Atlantic City. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN: 











SECURE BLOCKIXG 
BY XAILING IXTO GROOYES 
BETWEEX THE FLOOR CHAKXELS 





Made from tough N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
steel, N-S-F carries every kind of 
load —improves car availability. 


Time was, not so long ago, when NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING was a novelty—something entirely new and 
different in freight cars. Today, N-s-F has proved its ver- 
satility and value in thousands of applications. And for 
tomorrow—all signs point to N-s-F becoming the stand- 
ard for all cars requiring flat floors. 


Why? Simply because N-s-F does a better job for 
railroads and shippers alike. NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
withstands all types of loading—lift truck . . . clamshell 

. magnet. It carries blocked and skidded loads, as well 
as bulk freight, with maximum security—makes every 
gondola a double-duty car. 





To lengthen car floor life . . . to cut freight damage 
. Claims... to improve revenue car mileage—use NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORING, the standard of tomorrow. - 





NEW APPLICATIONS 


METAL GRAIN STRIPS—to make boxcars leak- and vermin-proof. 

FLAT CARS—new hold-down features for greater safety. 

REFRIGERATOR FLOOR RACKS—eliminate maintenance. .. expand usability. 
DOOR POST SECTION—to increase strength . . . eliminate nailing damage. 














ce ‘ 


Ea GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


STEEL FLOOR DIVISION Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. “°%:: 
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NATIONAL STEEL 
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INTERESTING ? 


* a 
Ou hot it AN ' This railroad official and many others from 
m coast to coast are taking a long look at the 
most useful locomotive built ...the 2400- 
horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Train Master 
Diesel locomotive. 
Many who saw it on display in Atlantic City 
will be seeing it again on their own roads in 
passenger service, on fast freight, drag freight 
and yard service. 





Train Master power, train handling capacity 
and versatility—the new “plus” in motive 
power that makes a major contribution to 
efficiency and operating economy in every 
phase of railroading. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES e RAIL CARS AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY © PUMPS @ SCALES @ WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
HAMMER MILLS ¢ MAGNETOS 











TRAIN MASTER SPECIFICATIONS 


MODEL H24-66, 2400 H.P. Road Locomotive 


TYPE Whyte Symbol 0-6-6-0 
AAR Symbol c-c 


EQUIPMENT 1-12 Cylinder Fairbanks-Morse 
Opposed-Piston Model 38D8-' 

6-Heavy-Duty Traction Motors 

4500 Ib/hr Capacity Steam Generator 

Roller Bearings 62” x 12” 


MAJOR Over-all length inside knuckles 
DIMENSIONS Over-all width 
Over-all height above rail 
Wheelbase total locomotive 


SUPPLIES Fuel Oil 1800 gallons 
Lubricating Oil 385 gallons 
Engine Cooling Water 250 galleas 
Train Heating Water 2400 ga.lons 


WEIGHTS Total fully loaded 
Total on drivers 
Per axle 


PERFORMANCE Starting Tractive Effort at 30% Adhesion. .112,500 Ibs. 
Maximum Continuous Tractive Effort Pounds 
Gear Ratio 68:15 
(Max. Speed 65 MPH) 
Gear Ratio 63:15 
(Max. Speed 70 MPH) 
Gear Ratio 62:17 
(Max. Speed 80 MPH) 
Dynamic Brake Capacity at Rail 
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Thrifty Baldwins Consistently 


Get and Adequately Handle 
the “Tough Jobs” 











HERTZ 


LULL F} 
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3 Reasons why Baldwins Are Thrifty! 


1. Baldwins give as much as 8% more miles per gallon of fuel. 
2. They consume up to 334% less lube oil. 


3. 5 to 15% fewer diesel engine and electrical parts decrease wear, replacement, and 
maintenance costs, and increase availability. 


. 


4. The Baldwin system of dynamic braking has braking capacity which exceeds that 
found in the majority of today’s locomotives—in some cases by as much as 50%— 
meaning less wheel and brake shoe wear, better control. 


5. They have the weight and controls that can increase hauling capacity up to 3 
additional freight cars in the tough assignments. 


6. Standardizing on Baldwin renewal parts ensures finer quality and service for 
trouble-free performance and peak availability. 
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factors give Baldwin diesels higher tonnage 
ratings in the tough assignments: 


1. Their greater weight 








2. Pneumatic throttle control 


3. Heavy-duty electrical equipment 


Additional freight cars are thereby added to the 
Baldwins’ hauling capacity . . . resulting in a boost 
in revenue-ton-miles and a higher return on the 
investment. 








BALDWIN -Westinghouse 
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DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


+. they're thrifty 
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Why chance it... 
when you have this proof? 





Tests have shown that ties pressure-treated with Coal-Tar 
Creosote or its solutions have average life of over 30 years. 


+. 





x 





BARRETT COAL-TAR CREOSOTE 
is your BEST BUY 
for PROVED PROTECTION 


Three of the world’s most widely used 
wood products — electric line poles, 
railroad ties, and piling are today 
regularly protected by COAL-TAR 
CREOSOTE. Time and experience 
have proved that it pays to preserve 
with coal-tar creosote because only 
coal-tar creosote gives you all these 
advantages: 


@ Proved by over 100 years in use. 

@ Defies rot, insects, marine borers. 

@ Does not react with wood to impair strength. 
@ Weather-proved in every climate. 


@ Retards checking and brooming. 


No other wood preservative offers such lasting protection. Don’t 
take chances...Specify wood pressure-treated with Barrett 
Coal-Tar Creosote for proved protection! 


BARRETT DIVISION 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 








®Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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(Continued from page 70) 

Ga., and graduated from Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology in 1923, Mr. 
Echols eniered Southern service May 1, 
1924, as junior engineer at Macon, Ga., 
subsequently serving as assistant en- 
gineer there, assistant track supervisor 
at Rome, Ga., track supervisor at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and assistant division en- 
gineer at Atlanta. He was appointed 
division engineer in 1946 and chief 
engineer maintenance of way and struc- 
tures at Knoxville January 1, 1950. 





Robert B. Midkiff 


Mr. Midkiff, born in Virginia June 
12, 1905, and graduated from Clemson 
College, entered Southern employ as 
rodman at Knoxville in June 1928. 
After serving as assistant track super- 
visor and track supervisor, he was pro- 
moted to assistant division engineer, 
Knoxville division, and then to division 
engineer at Sheffield, Ala. (January 
1944), transferring to Asheville, N.C., 
in March 1946. He became assistant 
superintendent at Knoxville January 1, 
1952. 


J. J. Kasnitz, chief clerk of chief 
engineer's department, Lone IsLANp, 
at Jamaica, N.Y., has been appointed 
assistant to chief engineer: J. E. So- 
larski, office engineer, has been named 
engineer of construction; and T. H. 
Nichols, engineer accountant, has been 
appointed office engineer. George Pat- 
ton has retired as assistant engineer. 


Troy A. Barnett, assistant division 
engineer of the SouTHERN at Atlanta, 
Ga., has been appointed division en- 
gineer. at Hattiesburg, Miss., succeed- 
ing Milton P. Oviatt, who has been 
transferred to Louisville, Ky.. to re- 
place John W. Kidd, promoted to 
assistant superintendent at Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


OBITUARY 


Elmer H. DeBoard, vice-president 
—trafic of the Detroit, Totepo & 
IRONTON at Dearborn, Mich., died July 
8 at Detroit of a heart ailment. Born 
in Norris City, Ill., in 1892, Mr. De- 
Board spent almost 40 years in rail- 
road work, of which the last 32 were 


with the DT&I. 
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How OXxWELD 
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Aluminum radiator parts—Repair 

cracks with HELIARC or sigma 

welding and OXWELD No. 23 

Welding Rod or Wire. Aluminum cooling blades — Re- 

pair breaks and cracks with 


HELIARC welding and OXWELD 
No. 23 Aluminum Welding Rod. 


intake and exhaust valves 
Build up worn faces with oxy- 
acetylene welding and HAYNES 
STELLITE Alloy No. 6 Rod. 


Diesel cylinder liners Repair 
and adapt for water passage 
with HELIARC and oxy-acetylene 
welding and OXWELD No. 31T 
Bronze and No. 9 Cast Iron 
Welding Rods. 


Motor suspension bearings — 
Rebuild worn face with HELI- 
ARC or oxy-acetylene welding 
and OXWELD No. 31T Bronze 
Welding Rod. 


Malleable iron brake heads 

Rebuild worn surfaces with oxy- 
acetylene welding and OXWELD 
No. 25M Bronze Welding Rod. 


Brush holders—Build up worn 


surfaces with oxy-acetylene 
welding and OXWELD No. 27 
Low-Temperature Bronze Weld- 
ing Rod. 


welding rod and wire is designed to do the best job 
possible—to insure an excellent weld. 

Your diesel shop also can realize attractive savings by 
using OXxWELD welding rods and wires for these and 
similar jobs. For further details, write OxwetD for more 


information or ask for the booklet, F-8026. 


“Heliarc,”’ ““Oxweld,” and “Haynes Stellite”’ are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 







ty 
Trade-Mark 
< 
Aluminum pistons—Repair cracks 
and fill in ring grooves with 
HELIARC or sigma welding and 
Cast iron cylinder heads Repair OXWELD No. 23 Welding Rod or 
cracks and rebuild valve seats with Wire. 
HELIARC or oxy-acetylene welding 
and OXWELD No. 9 Cast Iron Rod. 
Exhaust manifold headers—Re- 
pair cracks with HELIARC weid- 
ing and OXWELD No. 28 Stain- 
less Steel Welding Rod. 
Truck equalizers—Rebuild worn 
areas with oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing and OXWELD No. 1 High Test 
Steel Welding Rod. 
Axle thrust bearings — Re- 
new worn surfaces with 
HELIARC or oxy-acetylene 
welding and OXWELD No. 
31T Bronze Welding Rod. « 
Brake friction arms — Rebuild ~ 
worn surfaces with oxy-acetylene 
welding and OXWELD No. 31T 
Bronze Welding Rod. 
Compressor clutch sleeves — 
Renew worn teeth with oxy- 
acetylene welding and OXWELD 
No. 31T Bronze Welding Rod. 
Here are some parts regularly restored by welding in 
leading diesel shops today. Repair welding returns 
damaged or worn parts to service quickly, maintenance 
welding keeps them there. In both types of work, OxXWELD 
welding rods and wires assure strong welds that make 
diesel parts as good as new. That's because each OXWELD 
OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
j A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
wc) 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 
tn Canada: 


Canadian Railroad Service Company, Limited, Toronto 
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COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE 








SERVICE FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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Rugged fir plywood lining goes on fast, 
reduces weight, gives trouble-free service 
FIR PLYWOOD lining in boxcars or reefers 


gives you these three important advan- 
tages. 








1, Lower costs through time and labor | 


savings. Big panels speed work, require 
no special tools or fastenings. 

2. Extra strength. Plywood lining adds 
rigidity, won’t split, crack or puncture. 
3. Lighter, tighter construction. Large, light 
panels reduce deadweight. Smooth, 
easily-cleaned plywood walls are tight, 
draft-free. 


For free catalog, “Plywood Gets The 
Highball,” write Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, Tacoma 2, Washington 


Fir Plywood 


Industry trademarks are your guide, guard 
and assurance of DFPA quality-tested plywood 
types. 1. Interior-type for in- - 
door or structural uses; 2. Ex- EXT D F PA 
terior-type for uses exposed e 
to water or weather; EXT- 
DFPA on panel edge means 
100% waterproof glue 
Grades within each type meet 
exact use needs* 

PlyShield is the “good one 
side” grade for siding, lining 


and other jobs where only BFPA INSPECTED 
one side of the panel will be 


in view in the finished job. 
SPECIFY DFPA INSPECTED PLYWOOD 


Fir plywood is made in two 


EXTERIOR FIR PLYWOOD 


PLYSHIELD 
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Current Publications 


PERIODICAL ARTICLE 


The Railroad-Trucker Brawl. For- 
tune, June 1953, pp. 137, et seq. Time, 
Inc., Kittredge bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
Single copies, $1.25. 

This is an account of the $250-mil- 
lion antitrust suit recently brought by 
Pennsylvania truckers against eastern 
railroads and the Carl Byoir public 
relations organization. Fortune says 
“Truckers and railroad men have been 
clobbering each other through public 
relations men and state legislators for 
years. Now they've collided in court— 
where the competition has begun to 
look rather sordid.” 


PAMPHLETS 


Cross-Roads of the Nation. 16 pages, 
illustrations, maps, drawings. Chicago 
Union Station Company, 210 South 
Canal st., Chicago 6. Free. 

This may very well be the first time 
a passenger terminal company has 
published the story of its own organiza- 
tion. 

Like Chicago’s museums, Art Insti- 
tute and other public institutions, 
Chicago Union Station is the attrac- 
tion for many grade and high school 
field trips each year. This booklet is 
designed to provide (a) “theme” ma- 
terial for students, (b) something of 
a passenger traffic sales aid for the 
four Union Station roads, and (c) a 
souvenir of the students’ visit. It also 
serves to satisfy inquiries about the 
terminal, its history, etc. 

The book contains photographs of 
different station accommodations and 
tells how they are operated. With a 
two-color map it shows the combined 
coverage of the nation by the Union 
Station roads and their through car 
(or train) connections. And to illus- 
trate the variety of passenger accom- 
modations available by train travel, it 
devotes a full page to the premier train 
of each of the roads. Other pages 
show operating organization of the 
company, provide _ identification of 
signals, etc. 


Air Transport Facts and Figures, 
prepared by Air Transport Association 





their plant safety programs, and the 
training aids available for instructing 
supervisors and workers, but also the 
council’s periodicals, newsletters, and 
a complete library of technical and ad- 
ministrative publications covering all 
phases of occupational accident pre- 
vention. Information on subjects cov- 
ered in the basic and advanced courses 
of the council’s safety training insti- 
tute also is included. To assist the 
foreman, the Service Guide offers a 
monthly magazine, 24 training films 
that show supervisors how to use basic 
human traits in building a_ better 
safety program, and several hundred 
made-to-order five-minute safety talks. 
A full line of posters, films and book- 
lets are available to sell safety to the 
man on the job. 


Carbon and Low Alloy Steel Cast- 
ings. 16 pages, illustrations. Steel 
Founders’ Society of America, 920 
Midland bldg., Cleveland 15. Free. 

Contains comprehensive data detail- 
ing applications emphasizing reliabil- 
ity, strength, and versatility of steel 
castings as an engineering material 
widely used in more than 100 vital 
industries. Included is definitive ma- 
terial covering steel casting properties, 
specifications, design, joining, heat 
treating, and inspection procedures. 
Of special value is a two-page chart 
devoted to general engineering types 
of steel castings, classified according 
to tensile strengths. 





of America. 14th . Edition, 1953. 19 | 


pages. American Aviation, 1025 Ver- 
mont ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
Free. 

Reviews developments in the aviation 
industry during 1952, and reports, sta- 
tistically, the growth of U.S. sched- 
uled air lines from the beginning of 
World War II to the present. 


Occupational Safety Services (Serv- 
ice Guide 2.1). 52 pages, illustrations. 
National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan ave., Chicago 11. Free. 

This new guide provides company 
safety directors with a complete cata- 
log of the many and varied accident 
prevention aids available from the 
National Safety Council. They will find 
not only the tools they need to build 








and so very f/much more 


Hotel Cleveland has a warm 

and friendly welcome for you— 
but it has more, too. It’s located 
in the heart of Cleveland, next 
door to Union Passenger Terminal. 


Wee 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
OTHER SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 


Chicago: 

Edgewater Beach Hotel 
Boston: 

The Somerset, The Shelton 
New Yerk City: 

Ritz Tower 

Resorts: 

Whitehall, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Samoset, Rockland, Me. 
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RUST-OLEUM keeps ’em looking like this 


There is only one Rust-Oleum 
an exclusive formula proved 

throughout railroading for over 
25 years. Accept no substitutes 




















Protect new metal surfaces...save even badly 
rusted metal!—and cut maintenance costs, too. Sim- 
ply scrape and wirebrush to remove rust scale and 
loose particles...then brush Rust-Oleum 769 
Damp-Proof Red Primer directly over the sound 
rusted surface. Sandblasting, chemical pre-cleaning 
and other costly preparations are not usually re- 
quired. You save time, money, and metal on bridges, 
rolling stock, signal equipment, tanks, buildings, 
towers, etc. See how Rust-Oleum can save you 
money ... why major railroads all over the country 
rely upon Rust-Oleum. Get the complete story from 
a Rust-Oleum Railroad Rust Preventive Specialist! 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2597 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Write for your copy of the new Rust-Oleum Catalog, 
today! Avaiiable in many colors, aluminum, and white. 
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Guard against ice-bound switches 
with fast-acting G-E snowmelters 


You can keep switches operating during the worst winter weather with a General Elec- 
tric snowmelting system. The heart of this system is the Calrod* heating unit which 
is attached co stockrails at switchpoints. 








When a storm approaches, remote-controlled G-E snowmelters distribute safer, even heat 
at these vital points without danger of burning ties or rolling stock. G-E flameless snow- 
melters cost only a few cents per hour per switch, are ready. to start working when 
and where you need them, and require little maintenance. 

Plan now for your winter snowmelting needs. Before you submit your 1954 budget, ask 
your General Electric representative for the full details on G-E snowmelting systems. 


General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


*Reg. Trade-mark of General Electric Company 
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Comfortable riding is as essential for 
Trainmen as for Passengers — and 
Barber- Bettendorf. Swing-Motion 
Trucks give Cabooses that kind of a 
ride. In these trucks, the bolster and 
elliptical spring assembly is sus- 
pended on swing hangers which pro- 
vide a full floating effect on rough or 














wing like a hammock 


ae. ‘ 





| | without jerks or sharp shocks? 


YOS...i¢ i hos BB Cyonig fizz TRUCKS! 


smooth tracks, curves, and switches. 


The caboose body swings laterally 
like a hammock, without jerks or 
sharp shocks. Exceptionally comfort- 
able riding is further assured by the 
full elliptical springs, which are best 
for constant loads. 


More than 6,500 caboose cars now are equipped with 


Peg 


Song Mf 


CABOOSE CAR TRUCKS 


and the demand for them is constantly increasing 


Information for Swing-Motion Trucks 
for any type and size of caboose will be 
gladly furnished upon request. 


5835R 


STANDARD “48 TRYCK COMPAN 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO, ILL 
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Here is the clear plastic box that got spectacular 
attention in Atlantic City as it proved beyond ques- 
tion the efficient action of the ROTH journal tubri- 


cation system. 


~ 


ot wd evita 


If you have not already done so, be sure to send us 
your name so that you will be registered to receive 
latest engineering data and results of the AAR and 
other tests as soon as they become available. 


rT SERVING THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY SINCE 1923 
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Keeps out dirt, dust, brine andrain...seals | 
in oil. Easy to install. Exclusive breather | 
permits ventilation. | 


The ROTH LUBERATOR Im 


Uses free oil ... 
replaces obsolete 
waste packing. 
Fits any journal 
box... simply 
slips in place. 


The ROTH SEALOIL 


O 


Completely seals rear of box agains? dirt 
and moisture . . . keeps in oil. Adjusts to 
surface of dus? guard well . . . reduces 
moisture condensation. 


MAKE YOUR OWN TEST: 


The Roth lubricating combination will 
soon be available in quantities for 
testing purposes. If you desire to 
make your own verification of the 
marvelous job these items will do, 
please let us know. We will make suf- 
ficient units available to your road 
for a decisive and conclusive test of 
their performance in eliminating hot 
boxes. 
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for slap trowelling ‘ 


Just slap 3X Blazecrete* into place and 


trowel it smooth. It’s as easy to work as 
concrete. No laborious ramming or tamp- 
ing is required. That’s why this hydraulic 
setting refractory material saves valuable 
man-hours and down-time when you reline 
boiler walls. And remember, 3X Blazecrete 
withstands temperatures up to a full 3000F. 








JOHNS -MANVILLE 








Workmen slap-trowelling 3X Blazecrete on walls 
of a Southern Railway power plant boiler 


with Johns-Manville 3X BLAZECRETE 


... the hydraulic setting refractory for service to 3000F 


Linings last longer— More economical to 
use, 3X Blazecrete linings last much longer 
in service. 


Keeps in storage—Furnished dry in100-Ib. 
bags, 3X Blazecrete will not deteriorate 
when stored in a cool, dry place. Material 
can be used as needed. 


For the full Blazecrete story . . . for economical 
boiler relining jobs, ask for a free copy of Book- 
let RC-28A. Just write to Johns-Manville, Box 
60, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 199 Bay St., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Johns-Manville 








*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


95 YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO TRANSPORTATION 





PRODUCTS 
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They Stopped...Looked 
: ...And WE Listened 


During the recent Atlantic City convention more than 800 railroad men visited the 
International Caboose — and it was interesting to hear their comments . . . to watch their 
reactions .. . to talk with them as they expressed their opinions and beliefs. 








From these observations, we found it to be the consensus of railroad executives 
and mechanical men that: 
e@ Cabooses are the most neglected and outmoded equipment on the line. 
e This condition contributes to the limited speed, capacity and efficiency of 


freight trains with consequent loss of revenue. 
e International Cabooses offer design and construction features that will overcome 


these shortcomings. 
They RECOGNIZED the sturdy all-steel construction that could withstand 
heavy pusher service and terrific rack-in and rack-out. They NOTED and REALIZED 
the importance of International’s many, improved safety features. They APPROVED 
the accomodations that enable the conductor and the crew to work at peak efficiency. 


If you haven’t seen the new International Caboose we'll 
be glad to send you our most recent illustrated catalogue 
showing various standard types and we’ll be more than 
pleased to give you information by phone or personal call. 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CAR CO. 


BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 





CABOOSES 
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Controlled Tests Prove 








Pressure-creosoted fence posts last longer! 


@ In 1925 the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway made 
a test installation of treated and untreated wood 
fence posts, along with a number of steel fence 
posts. Yearly reports were kept on the test fence. 
The 1943 Report showed that, after 18 years, almost 
90 percent of the untreated posts and about 35 per- 
cent of the steel posts had needed replacement. All 
of the creosote treated posts, however, were found 
to be in good condition with no renewals necessary. 
After 24 years, the 1949 Report indicated that 
the pressure-creosoted posts were still good, and 


probably possessed another 20 years of service life. 


y XN 








By this time, ALL of the other posts had failed, 
including the steel posts. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas set up a 1000-post, 
pressure-creosoted right-of-way fence at Denison, 
Texas in 1922. A careful inspection in 1948, after 
26 years of service, showed that many more years 
of usage could be expected from them. There had 
been no replacements in this installation. 

These are facts. Pressure-treatment with Kop- 
pers creosote will add years to the life of your 
posts, poles, and ties. Specify Koppers pressure- 
treated wood from the first—to last! 





KOPPERS|| PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD 














vW 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. ° Wood Preserving Division 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 
RECONDITIONED 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
GONDOLAS, Composite or All-Steel, 50-Ton 


AS IS 


BOX, Stee! Sheathed, 40-Ton 
BOX, Double Sheathed, 50-Ton 
BOX, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton 
FLAT, 50-Ton Steel Underframe, 406” Long 
HOPPERS, ALL-STEEL, 70-TON, TRIPLE HOPPERS, CROSS DUMP 


LONG, HEAVY-DUTY FLAT CARS 


70-Ton, 60’ Long; Heavy Steel Fishbelly-Type Underframe 
STANDARD GAUGE AIR DUMP CARS 


HOPPERS, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton Cross Dump 
ORE HOPPERS, Aili-Steel 50-Ton Heavy Duty 
TANK, 3,000-Gallon, High Pressure 
TANK, 8,000-Gallon, Coiled and Non-Coiled 





CABOOSE CARS 
Eight Wheel, Cupola Type 





Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
SIDE DUMP, 30-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Jordan Spreader 


Locomotive Cranes 
Overheed Cranes 


Railroad Track Scales 





STANDARD GAUGE DIESEL-ELECTRIC ROAD SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVE 
300 H. P., 70-Ton, Type 0-4-4-0 


5 AIR-CONDITIONED, ALL-STEEL DINING CARS—NEW 1937 


5 MOUNTAIN-TYPE STEAM LOCOMOTIVES, TYPE 4-8-2, EXCELLENT CONDITION 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 


Send us your inquiries 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 


REPAIR PARTS 
For 

All Types of 

Freight Cers 











GENERAL CFFICE 


13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
Phone: BAyport 1-3456 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Phone: BEekman 3-8230 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


Send us your offerings 
INC. 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Galion 
8,000 Galion 

10,000 Gallon 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 
Our New Service 


on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FOR SALE 


Fourteen 70-ft. all-steel flat cars. 


Woed decking and A B brakes. One private railroad car with 
room, dining room, 3 bedroems, and kitchen. All cars 


in first class condition. Will pass interchange. Inspection can 


be made at our Chicago yard. 


Erman-Howell Division 
LURIA STEEL AND TRADING CORP. 


332 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


Phone WAbash 2-0250 


FOR SALE 


60-ton Industrial Steam 
Wrecking Crane, like sew 
condition—will convert to 
diesel if desired. 


JACK GRAY & 
COMPANY, INC. 
919 East Chicago Avenue 
East Chicago, Indiana 














PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 








Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
nspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and ‘Materials 
General Office: 

175 W. Jackson Boulevard 


New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 











LOCOMOTIVES— 
SALE OR RENT 


10 TON DAVENPORT GASO.- 
LINE. 

20 TON WHITCOMB GASO- 
LINE. 

45 TON G.E. DIESEL ELEC- 
TRIC. 

3 100 TON GE. & WHIT- 


COMB DIESEL ELEC. 


DARIEN, 
60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


44 ton General Electric diesel 
electric locomotives. 380 HP. 


New 1951. 


50 yd. Differential drop door 
steel air dump cars. NEW. 


30 yd. Magor drop door air 
dump cars built 1951. 24 
available. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
509 Locust St., St. Lovis 1, Mo. 








SALESMAN WANTED 


An old established railway supply 
company has opening for a young, 
experienced salesman. This is a 
staff position requiring good busi- 
ness judgment, resourcefulness 
to plan, approve and coordinate 





sales operations. State age, edu- 


cation, salary expected and expe- 
rience. Good future assured right 
man. Reply strictly confidential. 


Address Box 686, RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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The information contained in the 
advertising pages of Railway Age 
constitutes an important supplement 
to the editorial content of this 


paper. Refer to them for the latest 
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RE YOU SPECIFY 


A— friction castings é 
B — lateral springs WS 
C — integrally-cast pockets Ng 


D— hardened stee! wear plates ’ 


See how the new C-C Truck’s 
remarkably simple, compact, 
constant control assembly 
saves so much cost, weight 
and wear. See how it 
controls both lateral and 
vertical motion so efficiently, 
that the C-C set a Lading 
Damage Index ratio record 

of only .44 Vertical, only .43 
Lateral in official A.A.R. road tests! 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


ete} Re-%, Bi 


CONTROL 


SAINT 
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MISSOURI! 





STOP RISING MAINTENANCE- OF-WAY costs WITH 


Amcreco 


, pe 
Atha [pg URS 
Creosoted 


Products 


AMCRECO 


Here is a simple, effective formula for cutting 


your rising maintenance-of-way costs—Cut 
costs by reducing the amount of maintenance 
needed — Reduce the amount of maintenance 
needed by using products that stand up longer 
and give extra years of maintenance-free 
service. Amcreco cross ties, bridge timbers, 
poles and plank — pressure treated with 
creosote — fit this formula for cutting 
maintenance costs. 

Take advantage of our nearly half-a- 
century of experience in treating and 
processing wood for the railroad 
industry. Any of our nearby sales 


offices will be glad to discuss your 
needs with you. 
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